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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————_—————_ 

With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, November 15th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 2 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Americans have risen in a kind of insurrection against 

the McKinley Tariff. To the amazement of the party 
leaders on both sides, the elections, which were held on the 4th 
inst., have gone entirely against the Republicans. In Pennsyl- 
vania, which with its ironworks, coalfields, and manufactures, is 
the centre of Protectionist feeling, the Democrats who oppose 
the Tariff have seated their Governor by a majority of sixteen 
thousand, a fact by itself which Mr. Blaine declares fatal to 
Protection ; and they have also carried their Governors for 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, both Republican strong- 
holds. They have, moreover, been victorious throughout the 
South, in the North-West, where, in particular, Indiana, Presi- 
dent Harrison’s own State, gives them a majority of twenty 
thousand ; and in so many States in the North, that they 
will have a majority in the House of Representatives of 150, 
a proportion without a precedent, and sufficient, but for the 
Senate, to carry any law over the President’s head. Mr. 
McKinley, the author of the Tariff, has been defeated in his 
own district of Ohio, a fact the more remarkable because 
that State, with its German population, remains Republican. 
This sudden change of feeling is understood to be entirely 
due to the high prices caused by the Tariff, which have 
exasperated all other discontents, and created a revolt 
among the poorer classes of electors, who had been informed, 
and had believed in the teeth of common-sense, that an 
increase of duties by 50 per cent. would be felt only by the 
foreigner. The spread of dissatisfaction has been silent, 
though it was suspected, and amazingly rapid, the Tariff 
having been in force only twenty-one days. The long and fierce 
discussion which preceded its passing had, however, fixed the 
attention of the whole community, and the moment the 
tradesmen issued their “ notices to customers ” showing large 
increases of price, the public made up its mind for vengeance. 


The Government and the whole Republican Party are said 
to be bewildered. Under the Constitution, the new Members 
do not take their seats until December, 1891; and as 
the Senate and President remain Republican, no change i in 





the Tariff is inevitable until March, 1893. The explosion of 
public indignation will, however, cow both the Senate and the 
President, and we give elsewhere reasons for believing that 
the Tariff may be repealed by a kind of general consent. It 
is possible even that it may be declared illegal, the Supreme 
Court rescuing the country from an unbearable situation by 
declaring, as many lawyers already contend, that owing to a 
blunder about the copying of certain clauses, the Bill which 
the President signed was not the same Bill as the one which 
passed the Houses, a technicality which, under other circum- 
stances, would have been overruled. It should be added that 
the great “interests” which virtually bought the Bill will 
scarcely care to defend it for two years only, as they cannot 
extend their machinery for so short a period, and are aware 
that the irritation at increased prices will grow, and can only 
serve to swell the ranks of the convinced Free-traders. They 
might, to be sure, in many cases revert to their old prices; but 
if they are compelled to do this, the McKinley Tariff will be 
valueless in their eyes. We incline to believe, therefore, that, 
in some adroit American way, the Tariff will be summarily 
got ridof. There is no revenue difficulty in the way, as the old 
duties produced too much money, not too little. 


M. Delyannis has, as was expected, been made Premier of 
Greece, with M. Deligeorgis, said to be an able man, as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. M. Delyannis has declared to interviewers 
that he intends to be moderate, and that he must, before he 
begins to act, reorganise the Army, which in its present con- 
dition is not ready for a defensive campaign. These are 
probably his true ideas; but he has been elected in the hope 
that he will threaten Turkey, and he will certainly not 
break with his constituents. M. Ralli, chief of the advanced 
section of his party, has already submitted interpellations 
against the Session of the Chamber on October 10th, asking 
what course the Government will pursue to defend “the 
national interests threatened by the conflict between the Porte 
and the Patriarchate,” and demanding that the Government 
shall protect Crete, “by peaceful means if possible,” against 
“the intolerable state of things which the Porte has created.” 
M. Ralli expresses the true feeling of the Greek people, though 
not, perhaps, their judgment; and as the lateness of the season 
does not interfere with action by sea, an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm may overbear all moderate counsels. 

Lord Hartington made two speeches at Edinburgh 
yesterday week, in answer to Mr. Gladstone. He began by 
referring to the defeat at Eecles, and said, with his usual 
frankness, in addressing the Liberal Union Association of 
the East and North of Scotland, that “ unless we are able to 
show in a General Election greater union and activity, greater 
vigour, than we have been able to show in recent by-elections, 
the cause of the Union will be in considerable danger.” Lord 
Hartington, however, expressed strongly his own view that 
the issue of a General Election cannot be at all safely de- 
duced from the issue of by-elections, and he anticipated 
that the Unionists would produce a deeper impression on the 
country when once their constructive legislation for Ireland 
had been placed properly before the electors, than they could 
produce while the cause of the Union was identified exclusively, 
as it is now in popular estimation, with the restoration of order 
and the repression of crime in Ireland. The benefits to be 
conferred by the Irish Land-Purchase Bill, by the relief of 
the congested districts, and by the fostering of Irish indus- 
tries, would show the Irish policy of the Unionists in a new 
light, which would in all probability raise it in the esteem of 
the people. 


In the evening, Lord Hartington addressed a crowded 
audience at the Corn Exchange, when, with his usual modesty, 
he declared that the very cordial reception he had met 
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with ought to encourage younger men, since all this warmth 
of feeling had been elicited by a speaker “who does not 
possess, and who knows that he does not possess, any of 
the conspicuous political talents which ordinarily command 
the attention of politicians.” In his case, this favour had 
been shown to him simply on the ground that by his “ public 
and imperfect services” he had shown his “ determination 
to do in politics that duty which appeared to lie before him.” 
In replying to Mr. Gladstone, he expressed his profound 
wonder that Mr. Gladstone had treated the restoration of order 
in Ireland as a work of pure supererogation, and had not even 
condescended to analyse, or refer to, the circumstances which 
had compelled the Government to modify the procedure in 
investigating and judging the agrarian crimes of Ireland. He 
maintained that the people of Ireland had a right to protection 
when they used their liberty to do only what it is quite lawful 
to do. The policy of the Government had not resulted in 
the restriction of Irishmen’s practical liberty, but, on the con- 
trary, in the enlargement of it. In Europe, and even in 
America, the resort of the police to the use of force would 
have been made much sooner than it had been in Ireland. 


Lord Hartington’s frankness in relation to the defeat at 
Eccles gave Mr. Gladstone great satisfaction, which he 
expressed on Monday in a speech at the railway-station at 
Peebles, by making a rather elaborate and artificial joke, to 
explain some rumour that a train carrying the Liberal 
Unionists from Edinburgh across the Kingdom of Fife had 
come to grief. This mistaken rumour was a mere mythical 
representation, said Mr. Gladstone, of Lord Hartington’s 
suggestion that the Liberal Unionist Party had come to grief, 
and that Lord Hartington himself had been contemplating a 
surrender of his political position. As Lord Hartington had 
never contemplated, or even hinted that he had contemplated, 
anything of the kind, Mr. Gladstone was imagining one pure 
fiction in order to account for another pure fiction,—not a 
very remunerative occupation, even for a politician at play. 


At Greenock, on Tuesday, Lord Hartington, in addressing 
a crowded meeting in the Town Hall, repudiated positively 
having ever either entertained or suggested the idea of 
surrender. He dealt with the question of Scotch Home-rule, 
and declared that, unlike Mr. Gladstone, who says he has never 
been a worshipper of the union between England and Scotland, 
he himself had been so early and so powerfully impressed by 
the beneficial results of that Union, that when he was study- 
ing at Cambridge, he wrote an essay on it, “in competition 
for a prize which I did not obtain.” He did not doubt that 
if Scotland really determined to have Home-rule, English 
statesmen would hardly resist it, so satisfied are they that 
Scotland would use it cautiously and well. But he did very 
much doubt that Scotland would ever desire a kind of Legis- 
lature so inferior in dignity and effectiveness to that by 
which they are now governed. 


On the impossible federal solution of the Home-rule 
problem, Lord Hartington descanted very powerfully. It 
would perhaps issue, he said, in an Imperial Parliament with 
Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister, an English Parliament with 
Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister, an Irish Parliament with 
Mr. Parnell as Prime Minister, and a Scotch Parliament with 
Dr. Cameron as Prime Minister,—a political topsy-turvy world 
in which anything like union or united action would be simply 
impossible. Of Lord Hartington’s view of the Scotch Dis- 
establishment question, which he expounded very fully at 
Greenock, we have said enough in another column. On the 
general question of Irish Home-rule, he remarked that if 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that no one thinks of interfering 
with the Act of Union be well founded, he could not imagine 
why that Act had been made the object of attacks so fierce 
and protracted; and he expressed his utter disbelief that 
Mr. Parnell had ever formally withdrawn the claim to push 
Trish nationality to any point which Irishmen might desire, or 
that Ireland had ever accepted even Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
of 1886, in full satisfaction of her claims. The Irish orators 
still habitually claim the Irish rebels and the Fenian con- 
spirators, and the American-Irish physical-force party, as 
of the closest possible kinship to their own agitation; and 
while that is the case, it is perfectly ridiculous to speak of 
the movement as having assumed a safe and constitutional 
character. 
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Mr. Goschen made a fine speech at Halifax on Thursday ; 

which he declared that the Government believes the Ge 
Land-Purchase Bill “to be in the interest of peace, to nite 
the interest of order; and popular or not, we must go forwanj 
with the Bill, which we consider so essential, and to which je 
are so pledged.” He asked what the Gladstonian policy = 
Land-Purchase now is. Does Mr. Gladstone hold to the view 
that such a measure should precede Home-rule, or does he 
not? Nobody knows. As regards the increase of the Military 
and Naval Estimates which Mr. Gladstone had assailed 
Mr. Goschen expressed his firm conviction that, even with 
this additional expenditure, we should not have a ghj 
too much. It was an absurdity to contrast the military 
and naval expenditure of the time when “Brown Bess” was 
the musket in common use, and wooden ships without plate. 
armour were the regular ships of war, with the military and 
naval expenditure necessary to-day. He absolutely deniea 
Mr. Gladstone’s charge that the Government had made any 
attempt to conceal the expenditure on the Army and Navy, 
and said that they were most anxious to bring before the 
country the fullest knowledge of what that expenditure is. 
and he exposed with something of warmth and indignation, 
Mr. Gladstone’s misrepresentation as to the arrest of Father 
MacFadden on a “sham charge of murder,”—he was really 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy,—and Mr. Gladstone’s 
ridicule of the Government for having had, as he asserted, only 
seven cases in which they could connect boycotting with 
subsequent crime,—a perfectly marvellous misrepresentation, 
The Irish Constabulary are not used to collect rents. They 
are used to prevent persons who wish to pay their rents from 
being terrorised into refusing to pay them. 








Mr. Balfour has been even better received in Donegal this 
week than he was last week in Connemara. At Killybegs, his 
reception was quite enthusiastic, and instead of being called 
“ Base, Bloody, and Brutal Balfour,” he has been saluted with 
the motto, “ Balfour the Brave!” This only means, of course, 
that Donegal is delighted with him for his real anxiety to relieve 
the distress, and to push the light railways and other remedies 
for the potato failure ; but it shows clearly enough how super- 
ficial was his previous unpopularity, and how little it needed 
to dissipate it at once. The truth is, that Ireland is grossly 
misrepresented when it is seen through the coloured glass of 
the Nationalist newspapers. We do not mean, of course, that 
when it declares its politics, those politics are not Nationalist. 
We believe they are. But we do mean that Ireland’s political 
aspect is by no means her most prominent and characteristic 
aspect, and that in the mass of the population political feeling 
is comparatively languid as compared with the eager desire 
to secure a safer agrarian position, and to be before instead 
of behind the world in the books of the Banks. 


Mr. Balfour made a speech at Glenties, in Donegal, on 
Wednesday evening, in the Court-House, which was crowded 
by seven hundred persons, dwelling first on the necessity of 
relieving the pressure certain to be caused by the failure of 
the potato crop; but next, and more emphatically, on the 
necessity of carrying the Land-Purchase Bill, especially the 
clauses which affect the “congested. districts,” and which 
should do a great deal, Mr. Balfour thought, to prevent the 
steady recurrence of these periodical times of scarcity whenever 
a little more rain than the average falls upon the Irish soil. It 
is clear that the Government are deeply pledged and thoroughly 
in earnest as to both parts of the Land-Purchase Bill, as to 
its main object, and as to its secondary purpose, the permanent 
improvement of the “congested districts.” As usual, Mr. 
Balfour was received with the most hearty enthusiasm. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke at Carlisle on Thursday, and attacked 
the Government for not dissolving, which he thought they 
ought to do when they saw by the by-elections that they 
were quite out of sympathy with the feeling of the country. 
He compared them to a man with a bad tooth who 
keeps putting off the evil day when he would have it ex- 
tracted; to a man ordered to bathe, who goes down to the 
river and strips, and then shivers on the bank, getting 
colder and colder, because he cannot get up courage to take 
the plunge; and toa farmer who, having a lease of his land, 
does all he can to exhaust it before the lease terminates. 
Well, Mr. Gladstone himself had rather more by-elections 
against him between 1880 and 1885 than the present Govern- 
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has had, and yet he never took his own advice ;and when 
the dissolution did come, it was Lord Salisbury’s dissolution, 

d not his; and the result did not show that the by-elections 
i d been true signs of the times. We fear that Mr. Gladstone 
; «a a hurry partly because he does not wish the more popular 
i of the Irish policy of the Government to bear fruits 


before the dissolution comes. 


ment 


The new German Chancellor has left Berlin on a visit to the 
Italian Premier at Milan, and King Humbert at Monza. The 
visit is, of course, officially intended only to enable General 
yon Caprivi to make the acquaintance of Italian statesmen ; 
put no one doubts that, serious though it may be informal, 
pusiness will be transacted, and that Signor Crispi will be made 
acquainted with views entertained at Vienna as well as Berlin. 
The Russian Emperor expects peace, or he would hardly send 
the Cesarewitch travelling through Asia; but there are many 
subjects of minor importance on which the League of Peace acts 
as a whole, and events in Greece call for definite decisions. King 
Humbert can exert great influence in Athens, where they rely 
greatly on Italian dislike for Turkey; and no war can be waged 
in the Agean without its directly affecting Italian interests. 
There is always a Papal question, upon which General von 
Caprivi’s views—and, for that matter, his master’s—are as yet 
absolutely unknown to Europe; while Signor Crispi’s are 
perhaps known a little too well. It may be necessary, too, for 
the German Chancellor to mention some of Signor Crispi’s 
yecent utterances, and ascertain clearly how far they are in- 
tended for electors’ consumption, and how far they indicate a 
feeling that in certain contingencies France might prove a 
more profitable ally. Suspicion lingers long in Courts. 


The Prince of Wales on Tuesday opened the “City and 
South London Railway,” a new and most important experi- 
ment in the locomotion of great cities. The line is three miles 
long, is fifty feet from the surface, and runs from the corner of 
King William Street (City) under the Thames to Stockwell. 
The trains, which are driven by electric force, pass through 
two gigantic iron tubes at a rate of from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles an hour. There will be no division of classes and no 
tickets, every passenger paying his twopence as he enters. The 
ventilation is said to be perfect, and the experiment, if it pays, 
will revolutionise the locomotion of great cities, and perhaps 
expand all our ideas as to the possibility of tunnels under 
rivers or branches of the sea. The expense of paying com- 
pensation to owners will be amazingly reduced, and so 
will be the risk of destroying great buildings, or city parks, 
which now perish, as the trees on the Hampstead fields 
perished, from the new and desiccating drainage caused 
by the underground lines. The moment the success of the 
Stockwell line is assured, a tunnel will, we may be sure, be 
commenced from the Marble Arch to Stratford, and will be 
constructed without interrupting the traffic anywhere. 


Nothing fresh has been revealed about the Kentish Town 
murder, and the accused, Mrs. Pearcey, was on Monday again 
remanded, a system which the police approve, and which 
sometimes helps them, but which destroys the impression of 
speedy justice, and must often be exceedingly hard both on 
prisoners and witnesses. A fact came out beforethe Maryle- 
bone Magistrate which greatly deepens the general im- 
pression of the audacity which the accused, if she is indeed 
guilty, must possess. She had given the latch-key of her 
rooms to Hogg, the murdered woman’s husband, and he used 
it while she is alleged to have been away, wheeling the 
perambulator with the body in it to Crossfield Road. She 
must therefore, on the hypothesis of guilt, have had the 
daring to leave her rooms, full as they were of evidences of 
some violent crime, open to the inspection of the very man 
whose wife and child she had just killed. That seems 
incredible hardihood. 


A telegram in the Times published on Thursday, announces 
that the Sydney “ Strike Executive ” have advised the men to 
return to work unconditionally, and that the miners of New- 
castle, Victoria, have agreed to cut coal for vessels manned 
by non-unionists. The Queensland and New Zealand strikers 
have also yielded, and the contest in Australia may be 
considered over. It has been by far the most important one 
of the year, because it has not been waged about pay, but to 
defend and resist the principle that no labourer not in a 
Union has a right to live by toil. The whole freedom of 





modern society is involved in that dispute, and we rejoice that 
it has for the present been decided rightly. Life is hardly 
worth living, if a man may not dig, or saw, or haul ropes when 
he wants to, without the consent of all his competitors in 
those occupations. The “freemen” in Australia are still 
three to one of the men who have given up their inherent 
rights to the Unions; and for once the universality of the 
suffrage has told heavily on the side of reason. 


The London County Council on Tuesday continued their 
debate on the best method of improving London slums, and 
the division was taken. It showed a majority of 72 to 31 in 
favour of the purchase and clearance of the Boundary Street 
area in Bethnal Green, and the erection of streets of work- 
men’s houses on the space so obtained. A subsequent amenc- 
ment, under which only half the work would have been done 
at once, was defeated by 58 to 34, many Councillors apparently 
having gone away. The “thorough plan” is therefore 
accepted, and the Council stands pledged to expend £300,000 
in Bethnal Green at once, and hereafter to buy and clear any 
hopelessly insanitary district in London. We think them 
rash, but at least they are resolute, and not afraid of big 
plans; and we heartily wish them a complete success. Only 
we warn them that to succeed, they must find some new source 
of revenue, whether it be a coal-duty, a high-licence system, 
a local tax on alcohol, or a profit derived from electric lighting, 
a better supply of water, or a municipal supply of hot air. 
The bitterness created by the rates is much greater than they 
think, and will end in a civil insurrection, such as we are 
witnessing in America, determined enough to put a stop to all 
improvement. 


The recent pastoral of the Irish Bishops condemning “ Boy- 
cotting” and the “Plan of Campaign” in a somewhat ambiguous 
fashion, is said to have been issued under strong pressure from 
Rome, but to be considered an unsatisfactory document by 
the authorities at the Vatican. And unsatisfactory from the 
moral point of view it certainly was. But it showed that the 
Trish Bishops are beginning to be conscious of the extremely 
indefensible character of their position both morally and 
ecclesiastically, and to be disposed to shift from it rather in 
the direction of submission than in the direction of defiance. 
They are not prepared for a schism, and they are beginning to 
see that unless they take ground very different from that 
which they have taken within the last few years, they might 
be forced into schism. Archbishop Walsh and Archbishop 
Croke are very unwilling to break openly with Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien, and to side openly with Bishop O’Dwyer; but 
the former at least certainly wishes to hedge, and that 
probably implies that the Episcopate generally are uneasy, and 
that, for the future, even the Irish priesthood will be disposed 
to recede from the violent political attitude they have so long 
taken up. 


Professor Koch, the famous bacteriologist of Berlin, believes, 
as the result of long-continued experiments, that he has dis- 
covered a cure for tuberculosis, the nature of which he 
will reveal to the profession in about six weeks. Dr. Koch 
stands deservedly high in his profession. According to the 
correspondent of the Times, “a consumptive youth, the son of 
an official at the Berlin Hygienic Institute, of which Professor 
Koch is President, has already been cured by this method,” 
the central idea of which seems to be to inject a “lymph” 
containing bacilli which destroy the bacilli that produce lung- 
disease. Owing to Dr. Koch’s reputation, and perhaps 
to the general credulity of mankind about remedies, the 
announcement has created much excitement in Germany, and 
the Emperor-King, whose foible is hurry, has ordered a Bill 
to be submitted to the Reichstag empowering the Govern- 
ment of Prussia to create a College, of which Professor Koch 
will be President, for treating consumptive diseases in the 
Army. This College will also be a central depét for the 
necessary lymph. Of course, such a discovery, if it is really 
made, will be as great a boon to mankind as Dr. Jenner’s dis- 
covery of vaccination; but complete evidence, which ought 
to cover hundreds of cases, can hardly have been collected 
yet. Almost all delusions in medicine, such as reported 
specifics for cancer and the like, have attained their momentary 
importance owing to accidental or misunderstood cures. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST THE McKINLEY TARIFF. 


4 tye is not just to say the Americans as a people are 
impatient of taxation. They maintain without a 
murmur one of the most expensive systems of government 
in the world, a system which imposes upon them three sepa- 
rate sets of taxes. When the unity of the country was in 
danger, they heaped up within four years a National Debt 
greater than our own, and they have ever since—that 
is, through six-and-twenty years—been paying it off by a 
taxation, internal as well as external, of the most searching 
and oppressive kind. It is clear, however, that their patience 
has limits; that they will not bear taxation imposed with- 
out necessity and for no public end ; and that, in spite of the 
cumbrousness of their Constitution, they can condemn such 
taxation not only with decision, but with speed. It is 
not five weeks since the great Republican Party, which 
fought the Civil War through, and has, with one partial 
break, governed the Union ever since, was in full possession 
of power, with a President of its own choosing, a Senate 
devoted to its principles, and a clear majority in the House 
of Representatives. To-day the party lies sprawling; in 
possession of the Executive indeed, but with a national 
verdict recorded against it; powerless to pass any law 
it approves, and afraid that in 1892 the entire con- 
trol of the Union, in both legislative and executive 
branches, will pass to its opponents. Its managers, in 
truth, had been demoralised by success. They knew 
that great masses of the voters were in favour of 
“ America for the Americans,” and therefore of the 
exclusion of foreign goods; they were sharply pressed by 
the wealthy “ interests” which supply their ever-increasing 
outlay on the elections; and they carried with a high hand 
a tariff which they thought would empty the Treasury, and 
so render Free-trade impossible, would make their principal 
supporters millionaires, and would in all probability compel 
the Canadians to merge their vast territory in the 
“ Republic of North America.” They added 50 per cent. 
at a blow to all duties on articles produced at home, and 
awaited the result with the smiling serenity, not to say 
cocksureness, manifested in Mr. McKinley’s first speech 
after the passing of the Bill to which he had given 
his name. In a month, they discovered that they had mis- 
understood the popular intention, Mr. McKinley suddenly 
grew apologetic, and the entire Union was in a ferment of 
disgust. You cannot tax without increasing prices, any 
more than you can add bricks without raising the wall ; all 
prices flew up suddenly, all consumers found themselves 
poorer, all importers alleged that they were “ ruined,” all 
tradesmen felt the shrinkage of custom, and all artisans 
asked why, if Protection made manufacturers’ fortunes, 
wages had not risen too. Thousands of voters, discon- 
tented on general grounds, found in the high prices an 
apology for deserting their party; and when the annual 
elections to Congress came on, on the 4th inst., the Republi- 
can Party discovered that it had lost the people. The revolt 
spread through the whole Union; Kansas, for instance, 
a very citadel of Republicanism, turning Democrat ; 
while in Pennsylvania, the home of Protection, where that 
fiscal system has been preached as a kind of creed, and 
where half the population lives, or thinks it lives, by favour 
of tariffs, a Democrat Governor was elected by a majority 
exceeding sixteen thousand votes. Massachusetts was lost 
by a majority of thousands; and Mr. McKinley himself, 
though money was lavished on his behalf, was defeated in 
his own district of Ohio by 441 votes, and unless he settles 
himself in a new State, is finally expelled from Congress. 
The Republican majority in the House of Representatives, 
which was thirty, has been changed into a Democrat 
majority which is certainly over 120, and may reach 150; 
or, in other words, the new House would condemn the 
McKinley Tariff by a two-thirds vote. 

The effects of the revolt will be far-reaching, and in 
many ways immediate. To begin with, the Legislature 
cannot go one step further on the path of Protection, 
for although the existing House of Representatives 
continues to sit for another Session, the few Republican 
Members re-elected dare not, in the face of such an 
explosion, risk their seats. And we do not feel so 


secure as many commentators that the House and 
the Senate and the President will not at once retrace 





e reamed 5 
their steps. If they do not, they risk i 
defeat of their party, possibly for theitly poor.) Me fetal 
consequent adoption of a complete policy of Free cae 4 
If, however, they yield at once and openly they ue 
save the old Protectionist tariff, and, the special is my 
irritation being removed, may once more appeal we 
people on the old party lines. No European party co a 
do this without huge discredit ; but in America, the beli f 
that the people ought to be sovereign lies at the ver van 
of all political creeds, and to submit to a general woke 
involves no shame, even in those who have opposed it 
The whole Republican Party can, if it pleases, declare 
that, in the face of the national will, it reconsiders ite 
policy, and repeals the McKinley Tariff, which would 
then be unanimously abandoned. We are by no mean 
convinced as yet that this course will not be taken, 
even the great manufacturers gaining nothing by two. 
years of high duties, for the repeal of which ‘eve 
customer would delay his purchases; and the Tarift 
killed by the popular curse, may disappear from politics, 
as its nominal author has already disappeared. Even, 
however, if this should not be the case, the immediate 
consequences of the vote will be immense. The movement 
for “reciprocity ” in Canada, for example, will be squelched 
at once, reciprocity being worthless for a couple of years 
We shall hear no more of absurd plans of retaliation. 
either in this country or upon the Continent, where 
even Spain, furious as she is at the deadly effect, 
of the Tariff upon Cuba, can afford to wait a few 
months, and will see that bargains made for that period 
will bring her no advantage. Mr. Blaine’s South 
American policy, which aimed at securing the whole 
trade of the Southern Continent by the differential duties 
authorised in the Tariff Act, has gone to the winds; and 
Mr. Blaine himself, the Protectionist par excellence, and 
perhaps the most dangerous person in American politics, has 
become an impossible candidate for the Presidency. And, 
lastly, the French Protectionists have received a heavy, it 
may bea deadly blow. They have quoted the McKinley Act 
as their justification, and now they will see its consequences. 
A serious doubt as to the value of their theory must arise 
in their own minds; while every trade threatened by Pro- 
tection will acquire new courage, and the economists will 
insist that, even if the peasant’s wheat is to be protected 
because of his special taxation under the contribution 
fonciére, and the vine-grower’s grapes because foreign 
wine and currants are used for adulteration, Protection 
shall be limited, and not extended, as at present is the 
intention, to every article in which Frenchmen think they 
can deal. There is not a country in the world which will 
not be beneficially affected by the first vote of the American 
people on the McKinley Tariff. 

The completeness of the Democrat victory in the South 
will be a surprise to the Republicans, and indicates three 
things, one good, one bad, and one uncertain. In the first 
place, the new manufacturing and Protectionist interests 
in the South, which have sprung up since the war, are not 
yet strong enough to reverse the old tendency of the South 
to prefer Free-trade, as, on the whole, more beneficial to 
agriculturists, who, as no food is imported, have no direct 
interest in a protective policy. In the second place, the plan 
of destroying ‘“‘ Negro ascendency” by prohibiting Negroes 
from depositing their ballots—the scheme against which 
the Republican “Force Bill” is directed—is obviously 
succeeding, the Negroes in two States at least abstaining 
altogether from the polls. And in the third place, Mr. 
Tillman’s complete victory in South Carolina, where he 
has been elected Governor, and his nominees fill the Legis- 
lature, introduces a new element into the politics of the 
Union. Mr. Tillman, the founder of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
whose career and position we described on September 27th, 
will now probably lead the South, and though he is a Free- 
trader, and strongly opposed both to corruption and to the 
lax execution of the laws, he has several dangerous ideas. 
The free coinage of silver, and the issue of paper-money 
by the Treasury, secured on silver as well as gold, 
are the first articles in his programme; he advocates 
special taxation on the rich, and especially on commercial 
and manufacturing companies; and he would, we imagine, 
repeal the clause in the Constitution which confides the 
vote to the Negro. At least, he denounces the Negro vote 
as establishing the supremacy of ignorance over intelligence, 
and declares that the Union must remain a country 





administered by its white population and for their benefit. 
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ll ular ideas in the South, and if they 
ping vaca by the Democrat Party, we may see @ con- 
Aict of races even more disastrous to America than 
the great Civil War. New responsibilities may, of 
course, modify Mr. Tillman’s views, but he is supported 
by the whole of the class formerly known as the “ mean 
whites »_that is, the small freeholders, labourers, and 
white artisans—and though they have gained much in- 
struction, both from the war and from the free schools so 
rapidly and extensively opened in the South, they have not 
lost their distaste for the Negro, or their disgust at his com- 

arative independence. They would not make him a slave 
in, even if they could, but they refuse to acknowledge 
him as a citizen, with exactly the same rights as the white 
man. It is too soon to form a decided opinion on this new 
development ; but it is clear that Mr. Tillman’s success 
may seriously derange all politics, end perhaps lead to 
a rearrangement of parties based upon differences more 
important than any possible fiscal law. 





LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


HERE was no doubt a dash of irony in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s very elaborate effort to cover his action in 
relation to the Disestablishment of the Kirk of Scotland 
by the authority of Lord Hartington. ‘Observe,’ he said 
in effect, ‘that in taking up the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Kirk, I am but following in the steps of that 
great model of sobriety and caution whom you Liberal 
Unionists are always applauding and contrasting with my 
eagerness and rashness, Lord Hartington. It was he who 
told you long ago that whenever Scotch opinion had been 
fully expressed in the matter, the Liberal Party would 
think it ripe for dealing with it on its merits.’ But 
ironical as this appeal to Lord Hartington’s authority 
doubtless was, no one who reads Lord Hartington’s 
remarkable speech at Greenock on Tuesday can help sur- 
mising that it was not wholly an ironical appeal. Lord 
Hartington impresses everybody and must have pro- 
foundly impressed Mr. Gladstone with the firmness 
and solidity of his judgment. There was really lurking 
somewhere in the corners of Mr. Gladstone’s mind a 
sincere feeling that it would be a great guarantee for wise 
and statesmanlike action even on his own part, if he 
only proposed to do what Lord Hartington had previously 
proposed to do. And no one, we say, can read Lord Har- 
tington’s speech without more or less assenting to that 
half-ironical, half-unconscious, half-reluctant testimony 
of Mr. Gladstone’s to Lord Hartington’s sagacity and 
prudence, nor yet without admitting that Mr. Gladstone 
has not, even in relation to this matter, protected him- 
self by treading carefully in Lord Hartington’s foot- 
steps. Lord Hartington quoted his own words as used 
in 1877, and though they do not fully amount to saying 
that the whole Liberal Party would assent to the 
Disestablishment of the Scotch Kirk as soon as they 
should be satisfied that the Scottish people, or even the 
Scottish Liberals, were virtually agreed in wishing for 
that Disestablishment, we are quite willing to admit that 
this was what his language would have conveyed to most 
of those who heard or read his speech. Of course Lord 
Hartington did not intend to suggest that when the Liberal 
Leaders agreed “to deal with” the matter, they had any 
intention of dealing with it in a sense opposite to that of 
the Scotch Liberals. But we do contend that Lord Harting- 
ton never for a moment agreed to take as proving that 
the Scotch Liberals are virtually united in wishing for Dis- 
establishment, the return to the House of Commons of a 
majority of Scotch Liberals whose opinions are favourable 
to that measure after a General Election when, even in 
Scotland, the great issue presented to the country, and voted 
upon by the country, was not a Church question at all. 
In 1885, Mr. Gladstone himself had expressly indicated to 
the Scotch electors that their vote for a Liberal Govern- 
ment should not ke taken as in any sense prejudging their 
opinion on the question of Disestablishment. And in 
1886, when the question of Irish Home-rule occupied the 
whole political horizon, the question of Scotch Disestablish- 
ment was eclipsed and not made prominent at all. Liberal 
voters might fairly have assumed in 1886, and generally, 
we believe, did assume, that the understanding of 1885 
was still in force, and that the vote which they gave on 
Trish Home-rule was not to be misinterpreted as a decision 
in relation to Disestablishment either one way or the other. 


Hence we say that Lord Hartington was well within the 
mark when he declared that neither of these Elections 
could possibly be regarded as evidence that the Scotch 
Liberals had given their vote on the issue of Disestablish- 
ment, and that the Scotch majority for Disestablishment 
in the present Parliament is any evidence at all that had 
Disestablishment been the one issue submitted to the 
Scotch people, there would have been any such majority. 
It is cay a proof that the great majority of the Scotch 
Liberals are Home-rulers, and that it is easier to find a 
good representative for the Home-rulers who is also in 
favour of Disestablishment, than to find a good representa- 
tive for them who is not. But that is a very different 
matter. In 1885, Scotch Liberals had been emphatically 
assured that their vote fora Liberal Government should not 
prejudice them with regard to Disestablishment. In 1886, 
the question of Home-rule loomed so large that the subor- 
dinate issue was almost passed by throughout the country, 
and the majority of the electors must have supposed that 
it was still virtually in abeyance. We assert, then, that 
Mr. Gladstone has not successfully shielded himself, even 
on this question, under Lord Hartington’s authority, but, 
in his great eagerness to rally the Scotch Radicals to his 
standard, has evaded the condition which Lord Hartington 
plainly laid down. 

Nor is this the only matter in relation to which Lord 
Hartington’s Greenock speech brings out the singular con- 
trast in political demeanour between himself and his former 
leader. Look at the way in which Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Gladstone treat respectively the question of Home- 
rule for Scotland. They both agree that if the Scotch are 
intent upon having it, there will be no dread in England 
of their working it in any extravagant or disloyal 
sense,—no dread sufficiently strong, at all events, to 
prevent Englishmen from conceding it. So far they 
agree. But while Lord Hartington uses all his in- 
fluence to repress this irritable and impatient movement, 
Mr. Gladstone uses all his influence to stimulate it, going 
even so far as to say that he has never been a worshipper 
of the Union between Scotland and England at all, which 
will be interpreted by a great majority of those who hear 
and read him as equivalent to an expression of dislike. 
Then, while Mr. Gladstone dwells with microscopic detail 
and great emphasis on the defeat of the Scotch majority’s 
wishes as to the Scotch Local Government Bill, Lord 
Hartington reminds his hearers that an English majority 
has suffered like defeats on many and many an English 
Bill, without any one even so much as counting the votes 
to show that had it not been for Scotch and Irish inter- 
ference, a very different class of provisions would often 
have been carried in regard to English legislation from 
those which were actually carried. It stands to reason that 
you cannot ever have a national life if one section of the 
nation is always treating other sections as aliens who are 
interfering with what does not properly concern them, just 
as you could not really have a family life, if one section of 
the family always kept other sections of it at arm’s-length, 
and told them to mind their own business and not meddle 
with the individual actions of other members of the family. 
Part of the very discipline which makes a nation is 
this concession of a veto on any particular national 
purpose to those who are not apparently so deeply interested 
in it as others. If the inhabitants of the coast were 
to begin refusing to listen to the inhabitants of the 
inland counties in relation to our naval legislation, 
and the inhabitants of our mining districts were to 
begin refusing to listen to the inhabitants of our 
rural districts on mining legislation, where would the 
national life be? Yet this is precisely the same thing 
as the disposition which Mr. Gladstone fosters to cavil 
at pens same for interfering in Scotch measures, 
or the disposition which, logically speaking, he ought 
also to foster, though as yet there is no sign of it, 
to cavil at Scotchmen and Irishmen for interfering in 
English measures. Lord Hartington does all in his 
power to discourage such a disposition by insisting on the 
immense advantages of the Union, and pointing out the 
mischievous tendency of always classifying the votes with 
relation to their local origin. Mr. Gladstone does all in his 
power to encourage this centrifugal tendency, by speaking 
in very measured and ambiguous language of the policy of 
the original Union between England and Scotland, and 
doing all in his power to excite local jealousies as to some 





of the more recent consequences of the Union. 
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But most of all is the contrast felt, of course, in relation 
to Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Gladstone’s mode of dealing 
with the great question of the day. Mr. Gladstone 
declines to answer the question as to how he intends to keep 
his promise to retain the Irish Members at Westminster 
consistently with his promise to give them a local Legisla- 
ture in Ireland. Lord Hartington insists on this as the 
hinge of the whole problem. The only apparent mode, as 
he remarks, is to follow out the logic of local Legislatures, 
by localising the Legislatures of Scotland and England also, 
and then retaining the Irish Members for the Imperial 
Legislature only. But he points out the absurdity in 
which such a solution would land us. It would imply 
several Executives,—the Imperial Executive and all the 
local Executives. The Imperial Executive might very 
well be of one political party, and the local Executives 
of the opposite party or of various parties. Mr. Glad- 
stone might be the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, with an Imperial majority resulting from great 
Scotch and Irish majorities and an English minority. 
Lord Salisbury might then be the English Prime Minister, 
with a good English majority behind him, though very 
little Irish and Scotch support. How would such a 
system work? ‘The one wealthy and powerful section of 
the Kingdom would be organised under one party leader, 
while the whole Kingdom would be organised under his 
chief adversary. A more elaborate device for a system of 
unstable equilibrium can scarcely be imagined. To carry 
out a simile we suggested some months ago, it would be 
like an attempt to drive two ponies and an elephant in the 
same team, with this curious condition, that the mahout of 
the elephant wished to go in a direction opposite to that 
in which the postilions of the ponies wished to go. 


The Gladstonians must feel the difficulty, because they 
say that no one would wish to see England separately 
organised, with a separate Legislature of its own. On the 
contrary, they desire to keep England under the central 
Legislature, containing 103 Irishmen, but to organise 
Ireland under a local Legislature. In other words, they 
would like 1o apply the Home-rule logic only to the 
one part of the United Kingdom in which we have 
reason to expect disloyal and factious legislation; to 
concede an Irish Legislature to Ireland because Ireland 
does not like English interference, and to refuse an English 
Legislature to England because England does not dislike 
Irish interference. Who divined our indifference to Irish 
interference in purely English affairs, supposing we are to 
have the distinction between purely English and purely 
Irish affairs recognised at all? A more utterly untrue 
interpretation of English wishes was never given. Why, 
the original Home-rule Bill was recommended to us 
mainly by the hope it raised that we should get rid 
of the organised Irish interference in our legislation; 
and now we are told that we shall be quite willing 
to submit Irish affairs to an Irish Legislature, while 
keeping all the Irish disputants who have caused us 
so much embarrassment. Nor can it be said that 
the motive for embarrassing us would be removed. 
If the Imperial Parliament were to keep any real 
control of Irish affairs, there would be more motive 
than ever on the part of the Irish Members for inter- 
fering in every English measure by way of making their 
influence felt, so that English Members might be afraid 
to offend them by overruling the wishes of Irish Members. 
A more absurd and monstrous solution of the problem 
than that of the Gladstonians’ new proposal was never 
suggested. It is the old story of “Heads, I win; 
tails, you lose.” ‘Home-rule for the Irish, that they 
may win; central rule for the English, that they may 
lose.” Lord Hartington apparently did not think it 
worth while to deal with a situation so preposterous. 
He dealt with the only solution on which the moral 
logic of Home-rule can be applied equally all round; and 
he was right. But Mr. Gladstone, in his eagerness not 
to grapple with new difficulties, ignored the whole ques- 
tion. On the whole range, then, of the modern poli- 
tical issues, Lord Hartington is judicial and cautious, 
Mr. Gladstone hurried and rash. He has no deep 
sense of the enormous importance of the constitutional 
issues involved; and on the only one of those issues 
on which he has some show of plausibility for pleading 
that he only follows in Lord Hartington’s footsteps, 
Lord Hartington has showed conclusively that his foot- 
steps led elsewhere. 





ey 


THE IRISH PEOPLE AND MR. BALFOUR 


R. BALFOUR’S visit this week to D. 

than confirms the view which we tried te me 

upon our readers last week,—that it is a great mistake 
to judge the Irish people by the rather su rficial 

and impulsive demonstrations which the political agita, 
tors manage to elicit from them. It is sufficiently evident 

that quite opposite demonstrations can be very easil 
elicited from the same people, and in favour of the ve : 

man whom they had most heartily joined in condemnin 
and holding up to scorn. The people of Donegal ed 
received Mr. Balfour with positive enthusiasm and 
have even called him “Balfour the Brave,” instead of 
“base, bloody, and brutal,” therein no doubt expressing a 
sort of secret delight that he has treated the denunciations 
showered upon him with such perfect unconcern, and trusted 
himself among them with just as much confidence as if the 
National League had never pointed at him the finger of 
hatred and contempt. Of course, as we insisted last week, the 
new demonstration is no more to be trusted as representing 
a serious and permanent sentiment than the old. What 
it shows is that the old demonstrations proceeded from a 
very superficial stratum in the Irish character, from which 
stratum the new demonstration equally proceeds. But it 
ought to enlighten us as to the moral value of these 
sudden and vehement expressions of what people are 
supposed to regard as public opinion. We wish to add 
to-day that though we rely no more on the steadiness of 
the new demonstration in favour of Mr. Balfour than we do 
on the steadiness of the former demonstrations against 
him, we think that it should open English eyes to the 
existence of a very amiable element in the Irish character, 
which, though not very constant and deep, is really, so far 
as we can judge, more natural to Irishmen than the other. 
There are political races and non-political races, and 
though both kinds of races manifest apparently strong 
political feelings under the manipulation of skilful leaders, 
the former are swayed chiefly by their own prejudices, 
while the latter are much more swayed by the pre. 
judices of their temporary leaders. We take it that 
the vindictiveness attributed to Irishmen when it is 
said that an Irishman who has been wronged keeps a 
stone in his pocket for seven years and then turns it, and 
does not hurl it at his enemy for another seven years, is, 
so far as it is true of them at all, vindictiveness under the 
sting of some bitter personal affront, and not in the least 
vindictiveness due to political wrongs. As a matter of 
fact, we should regard Irishmen as politically very easy- 
minded, prepossessed with one set of impressions one day, 
but quite willing to change them for another set of im- 
ressions the next. They are very easily pleased. The 
east evidence of hearty concern for their misfortunes 
wins them at once, and though they will turn round again 
only too soon under the influence of a different set of sug- 
gestions, we are pretty sure that they are even more respon- 
sive to occasions which excite gratitude than to occa- 
sions which excite anger. It is quite impossible to judge 
of them by such specimens as it suits Mr. Parnell’s con- 
venience to return to the House of Commons. They are not 
in any sense average Irishmen. They are Irishmen selected 
for a purpose, and that a purpose which is not specially 
congenial to the Irish character, the expression of a strong 
desire for self-government which they do not deeply feel. 
Indeed, they mean by self-government not what we mean 
by it,—a real desire to look into our own affairs, to form our 
own opinion on them,—but permission to give themselves up 
to the guidance of any one man who has apparently given 
them a guarantee that he identifies himself with their in- 
terests. If Mr. Balfour remains long enough in office to show 
the Irish people that he really desires their good with all his 
heart, and is not in the least terrified by their occasional 
outbursts of ill-humour, we should not entirely despair 
of his eclipsing Mr. Parnell, and getting a much more 
devoted following amongst Irish Members than Mr. 
Parnell has ever had, and even one quite as large. But 
that would be a work of time, for the Irish are very loyal 
to their leaders when once they have chosen them,—too 
loyal, indeed,—though that does not prevent them from 
showing their gratitude to any one who, like Mr. Balfour, 
has the power and the will to help them in a time of 

difficulty. 

But even as regards those Irishmen who are really dis- 
posed to think the English connection a great evil, and 
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they have political convictions at all, would 
wie, ao got nid of it, fre should deny that their feeling 
sg at all fairly expressed by such Members as Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Healy, Mr. Harrington, the Messrs. 
Redmond, and the rest; or, if it be fairly expressed by them, 
it is only because the tall-talk of these men is not meant 
je pe interpreted literally, but only as representing about 
a tenth-part of the hostile feeling which, to English ears, 
their words convey. The average Trishman, even so far as 
he has genuine political opinions, does not hold them with 
any great confidence and reality. He holds them more 
pecause he feels the pressure of distress and the vexation 
at seeing a neighbouring country so much more pro- 
sperous, than because he is at all deeply convinced 
that Ireland would be any better off under a purely 
Irish Legislature and Government than it is now. The 
olitical agents whom Mr. Parnell sends to Parliament are 
not, of course, permitted to entertain doubts of this kind. 
But the majority of the Irishmen who vote for Mr. 
Parnell’s nominees, unlike those nominees themselves, 
are far more open to the conviction that Mr. Balfour 
could bring them more help than Mr. Parnell ever 
could bring them, than most English Gladstonians. The 
Parnellite Members misrepresent the state of mind 
of those who vote for them, quite as seriously as the 
Republican Deputies in France misrepresent the state of 
mind of those who send them to the Chamber. Every one 
now knows that the Republican majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies in France is far more fiercely anti-clerical 
than those who send them there. The reason is, that the 
Frenchmen who wish to maintain the Republic are com- 
pelled to vote for the Republican candidates, and that the 
Republican candidates are not supported by the Republican 
leaders unless they are anti-clerical. So it is evidently with 
the Parnellite Members. The people who send them to 
Parliament are, on the whole, desirous to support Mr. 
Parnell, who, in their opinion, has obtained them the Land 
Act and all its various subsidiary developments. But they 
support Mr. Parnell mainly on that account, and would not 
be atall pleased if his influence lost them any new develop- 
ments of Land policy which they approve. Mr. Parnell 
knows this, and has virtually intimated that he will not 
oppose Mr. Balfour’s Bill. But all the more on that 
account, he sanctions attacks on Mr. Balfour, of whose 
growing influence in Ireland he is very jealous. Con- 
sequently, his followers take up an attitude towards Mr. 
Balfour which is quite as little the expression of genuine 
Irish conviction, as the anti-clerical crusade in France is 
expressive of genuine French conviction. If Englishmen 
wish to look at Irish affairs through achromatic spectacles, 
let them deduct at least 50 per cent. from the hostility 
which the political Irish agitators express for the Govern- 
ment, and also deduct a very considerable per-centage from 
the rather extreme cordiality of the reception given to Mr. 
Balfour in Donegal. Neither attitude expresses anything 
very deep or constant in the average Irishman. But we 
believe that the Irish character is a good deal more 
amiable than it appears, and that the hatred is far more 
exaggerated than the gratitude. 





DIOCESAN CONFERENCES. 


B tg ne the changes which have of late come over the 
clergy of the Church of England, there is one which 
becomes more noticeable every year. It is the tendency 
to get together for discussion. Formerly the clergy were 
remarkable for their isolation. With rare exceptions, each 
man was confined within his own parish. Bishops went 
to Parliament, Deans and Archdeacons went, some of 
them, to Convocation; but in the majority of cases, the 
parochial clergy were ignorant of one another’s doings 
and of one another’s opinions, or knew of them only 
by rumour or newspaper gossip. That time has alto- 
gether passed away. For a month past, the columns 
of the Guardian, whose weary lot it is to print 
pretty much what it pleases the clergy to say, have 
been filled to overflowing with clerical speeches. First 
came the Church Congress, presenting the wonderful 
spectacle of three contemporaneous meetings held three 
times a day for four days together. (We do not pledge our- 
selves to the perfect truthfulness of these figures, but they 
are not far wrong.) Then came one Diocesan Conference 
after another, cach one, indeed, being of very modest 
dimensions compared with the Congress, but together 





making up a very respectable aggregate. Of course the 
members of these various bodies are only a fraction 
of the whole clergy, but they are, for the most part, 
a highly representative fraction. Some have been actually 
elected to speak for their brethren; others have been 
chosen by committees whose object is, at all events, to 
pick out speakers who will draw men to listen to them. 
And besides the speakers there are the readers, the 
students of the local paper who find there set down what 
their clerical neighbours have been saying. Altogether, 
the machinery for the diffusion of opinions is very highly 
organised. Views which would once have been a long 
time coming to the front now find a hearing almost as 
soon as they are conceived. Allowance must be made, 
indeed, for a proportion of lay speakers, but with rare 
exceptions they are of less weight and importance than the 
clergy. They make suggestions or offer criticisms, but it 
is the clergy who run the machine. 

On the whole, the change has been a benefit. The 
old isolation was bad. Parishes, no doubt, may have 
suffered from the encouragement given to clerical locomo- 
tion. The parson may have been at a Congress or a 
Diocesan Conference when he was wanted nearer home, 
and bores may have been encouraged in their disregard for 
others’ happiness, by the opportunity of addressing many 
victims instead of buttonholing one. But when all 
allowance has been made for such drawbacks, there is a 
residuum of solid advantage. It is not good for man to 
be alone, and if he knows nothing of what is going on in 
other men’s minds about things in which he and they have 
a common interest, he must be counted as alone for the 
purposes of his work, though he may actually live in a 
crowd. Moreover, in a country parish the loneli- 
ness is often very real. Educated people are few, and 
even the few may have gained little from their education 
beyond the faculty of bringing rather more intelligence to 
bear on the organisation of sport. In such a parish as 
this, the parson derives genuine profit from the dis- 
cussions which he hears or reads. It strengthens the 
professional feeling in him, and though professional 
feeling has its drawbacks and temptations, no profession 
ever did great things without it. The reports of the 
Diocesan Conferences are naturally of very various degrees 
of interest. But they have one merit even in the eyes of 
laymen. They show what the clergy are thinking about. 
On the whole, we should say that our present dis- 
position is to take too little account of this. The 
opportunities the clergy enjoy for directly influencing 
affairs are few, and we are apt not to look beyond these. 
But they have many opportunities of exercising indirect 
influence, and when these are enjoyed by a numerous class, 
constantly recruited by men in their first youth, they are 
not likely to go unused. The proceedings of Diocesan 
Conferences, if they do nothing else, may give us some 
indications of the use to which they are likely to be turned. 


The chief fault of these Conferences seems to be their 
love for abstract resolutions. It is the natural weakness 
of debating societies,—and the hardest thing a Diocesan 
Conference has to contend against is the tendency 
to become a mere debating society. This tendency 
increases, of course, as the subject of debate becomes 
theoretical and abstract rather than practical and concrete, 
and the counsel we should like to give to those who are 
entrusted with the framing of the agenda papers s, 
that the former element should be kept very much more 
in the background. There is a striking instance of the 
need of this in the Hereford Conference last week. So 
long as the debates turned on the Tithe Bill or on educa- 
tion, they were very much to the point. But when these 
were disposed of, there came a marvellous resolution to 
this effect:—“That the office of Preacher, as bearing 
the nearest resemblance to the Prophet of the Old 
Testament, and the Apostle and Evangelist of the New 
Testament, should be held in the highest esteem in the 
Church of Christ.” In the end, the words, “the com- 
mission of teachers of God’s truth under the Old and the 
New Testaments,” were put in place of Prophet, Apostle, 
and Evangelist, and in this form the resolution was agreed 
to. What would be thought of a meeting of doctors 
which gravely debated and voted a resolution that the 
office of the physician should be held in the highest esteem 
in a civilised society? Should we not remind them that 
the proof of the physician is in the curing; that if the 
patient finds that he is the better for the treatment, the 
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esteem will come without being asked for? Whether it 
be the body or the mind that is diseased, the estimate 
formed of the man who attempts to minister to it will 
and must depend, in the long-run, upon the success 
of his ministration. It is not of the slightest use 
for the clergy to say that their sermons ought to do 
good, if as a matter of fact they do not do good, any 
more than it would be of use for doctors to say that their 
prescriptions ought to benefit the patient, when as a 
matter of fact they left him just where they found him. 
The fault of a sermon may lie in the man or in the matter, 
but the Herefordshire laity will not be brought to over- 
look a defect in either by any number of resolutions that 
they ought not to think of what a man says, but only of the 
office he holds. Indeed, the more highly you esteem an 
office, the more cause you have to be severe on the official. 
In our Lord’s time, there was no higher office than Moses’ 
seat, but the Scribes and Pharisees sat in it. At least, 
we should say that such a resolution as this had better be 
left to the laity. If they find any comfort in remembering 
that the officer who does not know how to make men 
soldiers holds his Sovereign’s commission, no one will 
grudge it to them. 

Another point that calls for notice in these Con- 
ferences is the disposition occasionally visible in the 
Bishop to take the lion’s share of the talking. It 
is not in itself an unreasonable disposition. The Bishop 
has often more to say that is worth hearing, and, 
even when he is not an orator, he brings to the Con- 
ference a larger experience of affairs than can ordinarily 
be possessed by any other member of it. But for all that, 
the desire to take up a large part of the time of the Con- 
ference is a temptation which a Bishop ought to resist, and 
above all he ought not to take it at the beginning. The 
President of a Diocesan Conference is something more 
than merely the chairman of a meeting. The speakers 
stand to him in a relation which can hardly leave them 
unfettered when they have to take the opposite view from 
that which the Bishop has laid down in the first instance. 
The proper place for the Bishop’s intervention seems 
to be at the close of a discussion rather than at the 
beginning of it. At that point a skilful chairman 
can sometimes be of great use in gathering up dropped 
threads, in reconciling apparent differences, in bringing 
out more clearly the issue upon which the vote is to 
be taken. But the long opening speech seems calcu- 
lated rather to paralyse than to improve discussion ; and, 
after all, discussion is the one end and object of these Con- 
ferences. We are bound to say, however, that in some 
cases the clergy refuse to be paralysed. Thus, the Bishop 
of Manchester, who seems to have been a very great 
offender in the matter of preliminary speaking, took a very 
strong, and, as we think, a wholly untenable, line about 
gambling. He will not listen to any comparison between 
gambling and drinking. The only parallel he will tolerate 
is one between gambling and drunkenness ; and having laid 
down this, he has no difficulty in declaring that it is wrong 
to play even for the smallest sums. But two of his Canons 
were found in the course of the debate to maintain the 
more rational doctrine, that the vice of gambling lies, not 
in the mere act of playing for a money stake, but in the 
temptation it offers to make the stakes too large, or to 
create a habit of playing. But then, all members of 
Diocesan Conferences are not Canons, and younger and 
less dignified men might have felt less able to hold their 
own against the early and decisive intervention of the chair. 
If these Conferences are to bear their full fruit, they should 
avoid abstract resolutions and any limitation of freedom of 
debate. 


THE DECAY OF INTERNATIONAL ALTRUISM. 


HE belief in altruism as a working creed destined to 
supersede Christianity increases, it is said, in all 
countries; but there is certainly no evidence that it 
influences national action. We all know, and most of 
us regret, how the dreams of 1851 have been dissipated ; 
how, instead of universal peace, we have had nearly 
universal war, even the United States having sacrificed a 
million of lives to Moloch, while all European nations, 
from Germany down to Greece, are standing up in full 
armour waiting for the signal to draw their swords in self- 
defence; and how the jealousy of nations has extended 
even to the domain of trade. The peoples have not learned, 
as was hoped, that every customer pays for his goods in 
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other goods, and that, consequently, a trade which does 
commercially benefit both buyer and seller is an im ne 
bility. On the contrary, they have caught hold of the eae 
that they can sell to a profit without buying, or, in other 
words, without being paid, and that, consequently the 
more they export and the less they import, the greater 
will be their gain. The result of that utterly illuso: : 
notion has been an outburst of cynical selfishness in roow 4 
legislation which has hardly been paralleled in modern 
history. Our fathers were Protectionists, often hide-bound 
Protectionists, as impervious to argument as a diamond to 
rain; but their motive was not consciously pure selfish. 
ness. They thought they were defending natural rights 
and did not even see that they were injuring their 
neighbours. The Protectionist peoples of to-day, how. 
ever, do see, avow the fact with calm complacenc 
and very often measure their gain by the injury 
flicted on their neighbours. They exult when’ the 
hear that a new tariff has killed some foreign Pins. 
facture, and say, with a chuckle of foolish satisfaction. 
“ Now our people will get that work to do.” The Americans 
even boast that this is one of the intentions of their tariff 
and are delighted to see Canada wriggling under a tem. 
porary loss of trade, and Bradford manufacturers unhappy 
because, though their best goods remain in demand, they 
can no longer hope to make the poorer sorts at a profit. 
The French are treading on the same path, and are 
passing a tariff which they think and say will directly 
hurt the “foreigner,” and therefore enrich the French. 
man ; while the Germans in Germany and Austriaalike are 
clamouring for a policy of the same kind. These latter, 
it is true, do not say quite openly, like the old Earls of 
Cranstoun, ‘‘ Thou shalt want ere I want;” but they do 
say that when any imports of theirs are heavily taxed, 
they are bound to tax imports “in retaliation,”—that is, 
are bound to fine themselves for receiving enemies’ goods, 
even though they want them. There is a hearing for those 
who say that Protection is unprofitable, though the advice 
is rejected ; and anybody who protests in the name of science, 
is only told that he is “ old-fashioned,” or “ tainted with 
Manchester opinions ;” but anybody who talks of neighbour- 
liness and consideration for other nations, is set down as a 
sentimentalist, ignorant alike of business and the world. 
The European and American peoples have adopted the 
morality of China, and regard the sufferings of all but 
themselves with a sense at once of amusement and of pride. 
The change is perfectly astounding, and even if we admit, 
as we should admit, that the older tone had in it an 
element of ungeality hardly distinguishable from hypocrisy, 
we cannot think that the new cynicism is creditable to 
democracy. It suggests that, as the poor rise to the top 
in politics, their permanent dread of ruin by rivalry is 
becoming a leading factor in all national creeds. They 
cannot see that if you trade with a rival, he becomes a 
customer, which means a trade colleague, not a foe. 


Mr. Bryce, in his recent remarks upon this subject at 
New York, seems inclined, if we may trust an over-con- 
densed report, to be a little pessimist, and to fear that the 
new process may go on till each nation has surrounded 
itself with a kind of Chinese wall of exclusiveness. We, 
on the contrary, are inclined to hope, and that for a reason 
which purely scientific economists sometimes forget. They 
rely on the contraction of trade which must follow the 
imposition of new burdens, and must in the end limit 
consumption. That is quite inevitable, and will by de- 
grees have a great effect on producers’ minds; but there 
is another strong cause at work which will be felt at once. 
The peoples have lost their old habit of resignation under 
pecuniary pressure. They used to sit down under charges 
for necessaries which were positively monstrous—witness 
the old charges for bread—as men sit down under bad 
weather, irritated, perhaps, and melancholy, but with no 
idea that any remedy was possible, or even conceivable. 
That spirit has changed, and the working classes resent 
any diminution of comfort with a kind of passion, 
which shows itself in every fight for wages, as well 
as in the new attention they are paying to every 
rise in rates and every fee for education. This has 
been perceived by all employers for some time past, 
has inspired them with a new hesitation in asking 
temporary reductions of wages, and has materially con- 
tributed to the general result of the recent European mania 
for strikes, which has ended almost everywhere in an 
increase of 15 per cent. on the lower classes of wages paid. 
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The men are getting as sharp about money as the women 
have always been, and not only perceive a rise of prices at 
once, but resent it as a direct and an avoidable diminution of 
their personal comforts. It is this rise which has already 

roduced the strong revulsion against the McKinley Tariff 
in America, and has given the Free-traders an unexpected 
hearing among all classes of voters. Except in a very few 
cases, in Which monopolists can work cheaper than com- 

titors because of the steadiness and volume of their 
customers’ demand, high tariffs must produce high prices, 
and must therefore reduce the amount of consumers’ com- 
fort. The moment the masses perceive that, the duties are 
doomed, and the old arguments about each class bene- 
fiting by its own protection at once lose their force. The 
selfishness of each household is at war with the national 
selfishness, and soon reduces it to reason. We can give 
an illustration of this which everybody understands. A 
great many things would be possible if English workmen 
would endure having their bread taxed,—for example, 
sharp retaliation on the United States for taxing English 
goods, though still an act of folly, would at all events be 
practicable. We could half-ruin the voters of the corn- 
growing States, who are so powerful in elections. The 
workmen of this country, however, though they can 
be bemused and beguiled by Protective talk about 
their own productions, cannot be deceived for a minute 
about bread. They know that if its price goes up, their 
other comforts must be docked; they understand that a 
duty on flour would send it up; and therefore the condition 
precedent of general Protection, which is protection for 
agriculturists, becomes in England an impossibility. The 
moment the workmen of the world become as clear about 
all high prices as English workmen are about their 
bread, high tariffs are doomed; and men learn such 
things quicker than they did. We have, therefore, a strong 
hope that the new mania will be short-lived; but we cou- 
fess to some surprise at the outburst of selfishness, naked 
and not ashamed, by which it has been accompanied. We 
dream no dreams about the “federation of mankind,” or 
the substitution of love for law as an instrument for 
securing order; but we had thought that at least the 
nations which have nothing to fear from each other had 
grown more friendly; that the workmen who are so fer- 
vently “international” when the object is to repress “ black- 
legs,” would be at all events grieved when compelled to 
diminish the comfort of neighbouring workmen’s lives. 
That is not the evidence, however. So far as we see, French 
workmen are delighted to make English workmen, as well as 
Germans and Italians, lose any profit they may have gained 
by making goods for the French market, and are as resolved 
to keep their own market for themselves if they can, as if 
the holy principles of Socialism had never been heard of. 
Americans quite chuckle over Canadian sufferings, and 
if they could make Englishmen a little hungrier without 
destroying their own wheat-trade, are to all appearance 
quite capable of doing it. The very men who in Europe 
and America say it is shocking that any individual 
should live for himself alone—especially if he is rich 
—now urge not only that each nation must think of 
itself alone, but that it must specially oppose any people 
which is suffering from poverty. We are not exaggerating 
in the least. In the thousands of speeches for the 
McKinley Tariff delivered this year in the United States, 
not 10 percent. were without the argument that European 
labourers were poor and oppressed and hungry, and that 
their goods must therefore be kept out of America. That 
18 a strange new reading of the “brotherhood of men” 
which, we are told, is to supersede all international law, 
make all diplomacy ridiculous, and render war obsolete. 
A willingness in America to starve England if only 
America may get a profit by doing it, seems to indicate 
that, at all events, there is a good deal of the natural man 
still left to be extinguished on this planet. 





THE NEW UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


OX E of the most pressing problems of modern city life 

is, how to pass the greatest number of human beings 
each day backwards and forwards between the centre and 
circumference of the urban circle. Hundreds of thousands 
of human beings have every morning to get to a particular 





square mile of London between 9 and 11 o’clock, and do 
so in as headlong a manner as if under mesmeric sug- | 
gestion. But the ordinary means of communication are | 


utterly incapable of accommodating them with comfort. 
There is literally not room enough upon the surface of 
the soil to allow them to move easily and rapidly. The 
Americans have attempted to get over the difficulty 
by setting up railroads on stilts; but this plan has the 
unpleasant result of blocking out the daylight and filling 
the air with smoke and noise. We have adopted another 
scheme, that of sinking our extra roads below the surface, 
and thus calling on the under-world to increase our 
thoroughfares. Hitherto, however, this plan, though 
better in theory than that of the overhead railways, has 
proved open to many objections. In the first place, our 
subways are dark, dirty, and suffocating. They are noisy 
too, and fill the ground with vibrations. And, lastly, 
during the construction of underground means of com- 
munication of the old-fashioned kind, the evils meant to 
be cured are intensified. The ordinary method of making 
such rouds is not by burrowing, but by cutting a deep 
trench and then covering it in; and the necessary com- 
pensation to landowners has made the process extremely 
expensive. 

At last, however, a method of boring holes in the under- 
ground of London for the purpose of relieving the con- 
gestion of the street traffic, has been discovered which is 
to a great extent free from these objections. The system 
under which the new City and South London Railway, 
opened last Tuesday by the Prince of Wales, has been 
carried out, seems, indeed, destined to revolutionise our 
whole plan of Metropolitan railway construction. Under it, a 
Company which receives the privilege of serving the public 
is not worried by any troublesome questions connected with 
the surface of the soil, and the thousand interests of those 
who live upon it. They simply sink a shaft fifty or sixty 
feet deep, and then the great bed of London clay is before 
them, in which they are as free as the mole to burrow 
their sunless passages. No doubt the legal maxim, Cwus 
est solum ejus est usque ad celum et ad inferos, holds 
theoretically as well for Metropolitan as for other soil; 
but since no man can make out that he is pecuniarily 
damaged by the excavation of the clay so far below his 
houses, the acquiring of the landlords’ rights is not a matter 
of any difficulty. If, then, the new electric railway from 
Stockwell to the City succeeds as well as it seems likely to 
succeed, we may look for plenty of imitators. In the 
future, indeed, we can hardly doubt that ways will be 
tunnelled out deep down in the ground, through which 
communication will be opened up between many points 
now divided by a tumult of vehicular traffic almost as 
effectually as if by a river. The prospect, if merely from 
the point of view of those who desire to see the country 
round our great cities kept in some measure undestroyed, 
is one for congratulation. Already the vicinity of London 
is more ruined by the crossing and recrossing lines of rail 
than even by the houses and streets. What sight is more 
melancholy than those pitiful triangles of field formed by 
the embranchments and intersections of archways and 
embankments? Thousands of acres have already been 
spoilt in this way, and if the means of communication 
required to keep pace with the demand are all to be made 
above ground, thousands more will have to be sacrificed. 
A railway laid on the surface injures a great deal more 
ground than it actually covers. If, however, we can 
bury our urban and suburban lines as we do our drains, 
we shall have done a great deal to rescue from destruction 
what remains of Middlesex, the Thames Valley, and those 
portions of Essex, Surrey, and Kent that are within the 
twenty-mile radius. 

The methods under which the new railway was con- 
structed, and under which it will be worked, are so curious 
and interesting as to deserve special notice. To begin 
with, the Company bored a shaft like that of a coal-pit, 
about fifty feet deep. They next dug out enough of the 
soil at the bottom of the shaft to give them room to work 
in, and then let down a huge steel cylinder, open at both 
ends, a little bigger than the size of the intended tunnel. 
This cylinder had its rims on one side sharpened to a cutting- 
edge, and was placed with its sharp end against the wall 
of clay to be attacked. Hydraulic jacks were thereupon 
placed against the other end, and the cylinder was forced 
forward into the London clay for about two feet, just as 
a cheese-scoop is forced into a cheese. As soon as the clay 
driven into the inside of the cylinder had been carted 
away, specially prepared cast-iron plates, shaped to form 
segments of a circle, though of a circle a little smaller 
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than the cutting-cylinder, were brought down the shaft, 
and fitted together in the place through which the cylinder 
had been driven. Thereupon the hydraulic jacks were 
again applied, and the gigantic cheese-scoop forced on 
another couple of feet, to make room for another set of 
plates. In this way, what was in fact a colossal iron 
drain-pipe was laid in the earth. As we have noticed, 
however, this iron drain-pipe was smaller than the cutting 
cylinder, and so did not quite fill up the space left. The 
object of this arrangement was to allow liquid cement 
to be injected into the space between the top of the 
tube and the roof of the clay tunnel; for by that means 
any risk of subsidence was avoided, and a means afforded 
for protecting the metal from becoming corroded by over- 
laying it with a bed of material impervious to damp. 
In this way, the work of excavating the two tunnels— 
there are two, one for the up and the other for the down 
line—was rapidly completed, and only at one point was 
any serious difficulty encountered, and that was soon 
surmounted. As an engineering feat, there can be no 
doubt of the tunnel’s success ; and Mr. Greathead, to whom 
that success is due, is to be heartily congratulated upon 
having set the example in what is practically a new form 
of construction. As novel is the system of working which 
is to be adopted, when in a fortnight the new line is to be 
thrown open to the public. In the first place, all divisions 
of class, and single and return tickets, will be abolished. The 
traveller will simply pay down twopence at a turnstile, and 
be admitted into the station. He will then descend in a 
lift to the level of the tunnel, about 50 ft. below the road- 
way, will then enter a train, either on the up or down 
line, according to choice, and finally will travel for as 
long or as short a distance as he pleases. Again, trains 
will follow each other throughout the day like omnibuses, 
in regular and frequent succession. In this way, there will 
be no printing of tickets or of time-tables required, nor will 
the wages-bill of the Company be swelled by the employ- 
ment of porters, ticket-clerks, and other officials. Indeed, 
could the fare have been reduced to a penny, an automatic 
turnstile, with the inscription “ Put a penny in the slot, 
and the gate will open,’ might have made any employés 
unnecessary except the guards, who will be stationed one 
on each of the three carriages of which the trains are to 
consist. The form of carriage is to be that of the ordinary 
tramcar,—i.e., vehicles with seats along the sides. They 
will, however, be connected by platforms, so that com- 
munication throughout the whole train will be possible. 
The motive-force to be employed is electricity, and it is 
believed that a pace of over twenty-five miles an hour will 
be obtained. The whole experiment, whether from the con- 
struction and depth of the tunnel, the novelty of the system 
of working, or the application of electric propulsion, is a 
most remarkable one, and will be watched with the greatest 
interest. If it succeeds, nothing can prevent the formation 
of subways from Kensington and Bayswater to the Mansion 
House. But if these are made, let us hope the plan of 
having a quadruple line—one for stopping-trains each way, 
and one also each way for expresses—will be adopted, and 
that in this way it will be possible to get from, say, High 
Street, Kensington, to the Mansion House in ten minutes, 
and without the annoyance of stopping. If such a prospect 
can be held out to the public, the fears of the shopkeepers 
along the great roads, which are in reality quite unfounded, 
will not be allowed to prevail. Englishmen are as eager 
for quick travelling as they are for the latest news, and 
nothing can long prevent their getting both. 








THE GROWTH OF IDLENESS. 

NHE Spectator has never been able to accept unconditionally 
the modern Gospel of Work. We have always suspected 

that the old Hebrew moralist who, like a true Oriental, thought 
that God had inflicted work on mankind as a punishment, 
might have a good deal to say for himself if he should ever, in 
another world, have a chat with Mr. Burns. Industry is 
usually innocent, and the majority of mankind—say, 99 per 
cent. at least—are so conditioned that work is an imperative 
duty; but we have always failed to perceive the virtue assumed 
to exist in labour of itself. The man who fails to maintain 
his family when he can do it is a scoundrel, and the man who 
sponges is base; but a man may easily be conceived who is 
better without working, who can do the best with himself 
while loitering in the sun in meditation, or living, like Thoreau, 








in a hut on as little food as will support life. Elijah, who does 
not seem to have ploughed, was nobler than the majority of 
navvies, and there have been mendicant friars, and possibly 
contemplative nuns, with whom the great majority of brick. 
layers or drain-builders would not bear comparison. The 
world has quite as much of most things as it needs, and more 
of a great many; and as for the dignity of man, that is 
secured by work only when the work has a good and an 
adequate object in view. The dignity of polishing shot, oy 
turning a crank, is only obvious to doctrinaires. Nobody 
works like a Chinese; and though we should not affirm, with 
Mr. Johnston, the African explorer, that there was something 
“reptilian ” about the Chinaman, still we should not affirm 
that he in any way attained a high moral ideal. It is, there. 
fore, without any prejudice that we inquire whether the idle. 
ness which is a vice, the idleness which prefers self-indulgence 
to the performance of any duty, is not on the increase in the 
world. We confess we are not altogether contented with the 
symptoms. Every one says that idleness increases among the 
rich, even those of the rich who do not care for the rather 
dreary distractions known as amusements ; and we should say, 
after many years of watching, that this was true, in a certain 
way, among the cultivated also who have to earn their bread. A 
proportion of these latter work harder than ever before, some 
of them, indeed, far too hard; and the energy thrown into 
work by those who do it, wearies the onlooker; but there is a 
proportion left who do nothing, and do it with a steady per. 
sistency which drives their friends to despair. Driving a 
sluggish horse is recreation compared with the task of com- 
pelling one of these men to put his hand for five consecutive 
minutes to any work whatever. They loathe work, and though 
they never say so, they are, we believe, almost invariably con- 
scious of the loathing. We believe, on the evidence before 
us, that this proportion increases, and would bé perceptible to 
most observers, but that parents now apply a whip—exporta- 
tion to the Colonies—which renders the victims of idleness 
invisible. In the Colonies, the ne’er-do-weel of this sort must 
either work or die; and usually, after a short interval, does the 
latter, to find himself, let us hope, in a world where an 
“economy of energy,” as we once heard it described, is not 
permitted. In the working class, again, the evidence is much 
more complete. Employers are almost unanimous on the 
subject, even when they testify to great improvement in other 
respects; and we doubt if the Union chiefs, if they would 
speak out, would differ much from the employers. The 
positive dislike to work hard shows itself, of course, among 
wage-earners chiefly in dawdling ; but it comes out on occasion 
in much more definite forms. It is nearly impossible, for 
example, immediately after a strike to get any work done 
at all, and foremen will tell you that this is not due 
either to excitement or discontent. It is more apparent, 
indeed, when the men have won than when they have 
lost, and is due to the change of habit. The men have 
been idle for a few weeks, and the hatred of work always 
latent among a section of them has come fully out, to such a 
degree that, if they were offered seven shillings a week to do 
nothing, 10 per cent. at least of them would accept the offer. 
It is said to be the same in America, and to a much more 
marked degree. We have once or twice brought before our 
readers American accounts of the great “tramp” evil, and the 
severity of the laws by which it has been met; and the same 
impulse reappears in another symptom of American life, the 
flight of the younger generation towards the cities. The 
freeholder toils all day, in all weathers, for his independence, 
often labouring more steadily than the English hind, and his 
son, rather than do it, will put up with any position not 
involving manual toil in the next great city. He is seeking, no 
doubt, excitement also; but his governing motive is desire to 
avoid a monotonous round of very severe labour. We are by no 
means sure that the Hight-Hour movements of Europe are 
not in part traceable to the same cause, or that the worship of 
“St. Monday,” so general in some trades, is all traceable to 
the desire for drink. A good deal of it is desire for idleness, 
which creates a desire for drink and company as recreations, 
but which is quite independent of those modes of passing the 
time. We doubt if the offer of two idle days a week would be 
rejected by any trade, or, if it did not lower wages, would be 
considered anything but a boon. 


As to “the unemployed,” they may be divided into three 
parts,—those who are so unfortunate or incompetent as not 
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to know their work thoroughly, and are therefore always dis- 
charged first ; those who, from some disability, either bodily 
or mental, cannot do hard work—a class to be commiserated— 
and those whom nothing short of the lash, or the discipline of 
the Dutch industrial regiments, would compel to do two hours’ 
hard work a day. Literary men, we notice, constantly doubt 
the existence of this latter class among labourers, though they 
recognise it in every other section of society ; but workmen who 
work know of it quite well, and are aware how numerous it is. 
So long as there is bread, often earned through a wife or 
child, or by discreditable sponging, these men will not work, 
will rather endure what seem to real workmen quite as much 
as to gentlefolks intolerable lives. The late Lady Ossington, 
sister of the last Duke of Portland, who was a philanthropist 
possessed of great energy, and in her later life of unusual 
means, tried an experiment with this class. She sent 
twenty-four families of them, says Mr. Arnold White in the 
Contemporary Review, to the Cape, bought an estate for 
them, set up houses for them, and gave them chances 
such as in similar cases have made of Icelanders, Nor- 
wegians, or Hampshire field-hands, prosperous communities. 
There were one or two circumstances against the settlement, 
but its failure was really due, Mr. White believes, to a single 
cause. The men would not work, would rather go into a kind 
of partnership with Kaffirs and make them do the labour. 
Some died of drink, some bolted to the gold-fields, and some 
loafed for a period in the settlement; but not one would labour 
steadily, and not one either acknowledged or repaid the 
amount legally and morally due to Lady Ossington for the 
expenditure incurred upon his family’s outfit. In this case, of 
course, idleness was a vice of the most definite kind, a direct 
and habitual failure to perform a duty, and it destroyed the 
settlement, as it will destroy the agricultural settlements which 
“General” Booth, in his new and most praiseworthy experiment; 
intends toform. It is his protégés’ idleness, not their vices, which 
will beat him. He says that if the public will find the money, 
he will answer for discipline ; and as his energy is tremendous, 
and his officers many, we dare say he will maintain order; 
but he will not get eight hours’ work a day, or four, regularly 
out of his refugees. How is he to do it? He can reduce 
them to bread and water, but they have faced bread and 
water; and he cannot starve them to death, for fear of public 
opinion. He cannot even flog them without bringing down on 
himself a storm of reprobation, not to mention mutiny; andas 
to the religious whip, it may succeed in compelling abstinence 
from vice, but it will not compel unwilling men to do hard 
labour. Nothing will, except actual and painful hunger, or 
that military discipline to which Socialists, who are always 
keenly aware of this weak point in their schemes, would un- 
hesitatingly resort. 


It is exceedingly difficult to understand the cause of this 
vice, or of its reported increase; but we incline to believe 
that while it is in a few a sort of disease, it is in the majority 
nothing but a low form of selfishness, curable only by punish- 
ment, whether the natural punishment of starvation, or an 
artificial one. The man hates the self-suppression involved 
in work, just as a savage does; but he can suppress himself if 
he chooses, and invariably does choose, if for any reason he 
passes under the terrible though avoidable discipline of a 
convict prison. The compulsion which usually falls upon the 
idle, takes the form of bad food, bad lodging, and want of 
tobacco and beer; and it is not sufficient. Such wants are all 
horrible things, but they are none of them so horrible as 
steady work, which presses and tortures, and almost maddens 
the really idle, just as civilisation, which in its essence is a 
multitude of small restraints, does the savage. They will 
not put up with the suffering for the time necessary to teach 
them that it is endurable, and will rather break away into the 
desert, often a street, where there is only bread to eat and 
water to drink, and no shelter, but where also there is no work 
todo. The vice is nearly incurable, and we do not know that 
our ancestors were unwise when they reckoned it among the 
greater sins, devised the many sayings which condemn it, and 
held it to be deserving of any punishment short of the gallows. 
We cannot resort to the old methods, at least until society 
has grown harder; but we heartily wish General Booth 
could be allowed a certain measure of compulsory power, like 
the Superintendent, for example, of a Reformatory; for he 
would not hesitate to use it, and it might make men, say, of 
10 per cent. among his least hopeless patients. As it is, he 





will, we fear, in about three years feel justified in turning his 
energies to another field of labour, with this conviction well 
graved into his mind, that there are tendencies in man which, 
in their consequences to his social well-being at all events. 
are as injurious to him as tendencies to vice. 





TAXATION OF TITLES. 

E learn from Paris that much amusement has been 
created by a Bill, introduced by M. Emile Moreau, a 

Radical Deputy, for taxing titles; the tax to be imposed ac- 
cording toa sliding-scale, rising from 500 fr. a year for the privi- 
lege of using the particle de, to 250,000 fr. for the title of Prince. 
As an additional 25 per cent. was to be paid for a wife and 
every child that shared the title, and towns and villages whose 
names were adopted in the title were to receive the same sum 
as the State, it may be supposed that the object of the Bill 
was to prohibit the title of Prince altogether, for there can 
be few of that rank who would be willing to pay between 
twenty and fifty thousand pounds a year for its recognition. 
After all, the idea of taxing titles is not a new one, and one 
rather fails to understand why it should excite such laughter 
in France, unless it be that the French nation to-day does not 
recognise that titles exist at all, and ridicules the idea of 
taxing nothing. It is rather a curious coincidence that, while 
it is just a century since the “States-General” dealt its 
death-blow to the old French nobility by the abolition of 
its real privileges, it is just two centuries ago that the first 
attempts were made to make money out of the formal privilege 
of using a title. Charles d’Hozier, the King’s genealogist, 
at the end of the seventeenth century was able to raise no 
inconsiderable sums for his Royal master by the infliction of 
fines upon those who unduly usurped any title of nobility,—a 
fine of 2,000 livres for the offence, and 300 livres for every 
occasion on which the title had appeared dans des actes 
publiques. As the levying of those fines upon new or doubt- 
ful titles partook rather of the nature of black-mail, it was 
found necessary to regulate it as a source of income by fixing 
the price for a concession of nobility. In 1702, the King 
ennobled two hundred persons, who were, according to the Act, 
“ choisies parmi ceux qui se sont le plus distingués pour son 
service, et par leur mérite, vertus et bonnes qualités, 4 la charge 
de vivre noblement, sans déroger 4 la dite qualité, et de payer 
i Sa Majesté les sommes qui seront fixées par les réles arrétés 
au conseil.” It is probable that the most important clause of 
that Act did not refer to the past or the future conduct of 
the privileged, but to the sum to be paid to his Majesty, then 
amounting to 3,000 livres. In 1706 the rate was doubled, and five 
hundred more nobles were made. Altogether, it is calculated 
that between concessions and fines, the whole sum realised 
during the last fifteen years of the reign of Louis XIV., out 
of permissions to carry titles, must have been over a hundred 
millions of francs in the present currency. Though the 
number of the nobility might not have been largely increased 
during the Regency, they probably still furnished a con- 
siderable source of income, for Philippe d’Orléans loved them 
not, and was not likely to forego making money out of them. 
It was left for Louis XV., however, to attempt a direct yearly 
tax upon titles; in 1760, he wished to enact a law by which 
all who possessed armorial bearings should pay 30 livres a 
year, a further sum of 220 livres to be required of those who 
had not registered their right to them since 1700, and 250 
livres from those who had no right, but who wished to acquire 
it. As the whole number of the noblesse at that date could 
not have been much less than half-a-million, the annual sum 
realised would have been very considerable indeed. Unfor- 
tunately, the scheme had to be abandoned; the noblesse de 
cour would not pay, and the noblesse de province could not; 
the former, though small in number, were too powerful to be 
forced, and the great bulk of the latter were too hopelessly 
impoverished to be squeezed. Louis XV. had to invent some 
other methods of raising the wind,—methods that were followed 
by his successor, until he raised the whirlwind of Revolution 
that swept away his nobility, his clergy, and himself. The 
Third Estate wished for no distinctions, not even to make 
money out of them. “What is your name?” demanded the 
clerk of a Revolutionary Court. “M.deSaint-Cyr.” “Iln’ya 
plus de de.” “M. Saint-Cyr, alors.” “Il n’ya plus de Saint.” 
“Eh bien! M. Cyr.” “Il n’ya plus de sire, nous avons 
décapité le tyran.” Thus the nobility became a nameless 
thing. Not forlong: France was soon to receive a lavish supply 
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of Dukes and Princes from the hands of the first Napoleon; 
to witness, later on, the return of the émigrés and the efforts 
of Louis Philippe to reconcile them with the new nobility of 
the Empire; to see a swarm of titles added to the number 
of those already existing under the Second Empire; and now, 
to-day, to listen to M. Moreau’s proposal to tax all possessors 
of titles indiscriminately for the right of using them. And 
France is amused. But France is easily amused, and easily 
forgetful of history. M. Moreau’s proposal is not nearly so 
foolish in principle as it might seem; what has been a source 
of income once, might well become a source of income again, 
provided that the rate of taxation were arranged on a less 
prohibitive scale than that proposed by M. Moreau, and that 
France were willing, by imposing it, to recognise the existence 
of ideas so little Republican in appearance as ranks and titles. 

As M. Moreau’s tax stands, it would only result in abolishing 
the higher rank of titles. Princes, Dukes, and Marquises 
would simply drop their titles and assume those of Vicomte 
or Baron, if they cared to keep any at all. It was always the 
name, far more than the actual grade of rank, that conferred 
real distinction. Roi ne puis; Prince ne daigne; Rohan suis, 
was the proud device of the Rohans. They did condescend to 
become Princes, however; and that, unfortunately, was not 
the only insult that they offered to their family pride. Still,a 
Rohan, whether he were called Prince de Soubise or plain M. 
de Rohan, could be nothing more and nothing less than a 
Rohan: certainly he would not have paid £20,000 a year for a 
title which he did not want. Butall the world are not Rohans, 
and we believe that there are thousands of French families who 
would willingly pay a small annual sum to have their right to 
a title, or even to have the simple de acknowledged, rather than 
not be allowed to retain it; and that there are an infinitely 
greater number who now exercise that right without any 
reason, and who would even more willingly pay to have it 
officially recognised. And if the Republic could only bring 
itself to confer titles as well as acknowledge them, quite a 
comfortable sum might be added every year to the public 
revenue. The average Frenchman like every good Republican, 
is an aristocrat at heart. His creed is that of the Irishman : 
“One man is as good as another—and a great deal better, 
too,” and he likes that superiority to be marked. 


What more admirable tax could be devised than one which 
taxes a man according to his own pretensions, according to the 
idea that he has of his own importance, or of the importance 
of his ancestors? Even in China, in that land of multiplied 
degrees of dignity, a man is not allowed to have ancestors 
except by direct decree of the Emperor; and even then they are 
rarely ennobled beyond the third generation. It is true that, 
after a fashion, we in England are taxed for such pretensions ; 
we have to pay a guineaa year for the vain privilege of armorial 
bearings, and another two guineas for painting the same 
upon our coaches. It is very just. If we choose to blazon 
obscure hints as to the splendour of our ancestry upon our 
carriages, instead of modestly writing our name and pro- 
fession, as “John Blodder, greengrocer,” does, it is because 
we have pretensions, because we do not wish to be confounded 
with such low people as Mr. Blodder; and if we have such 
pretensions, it is right that we should pay for them. If we 
are not content with the cheap title of “ Esquire,” and must 
needs become baronets, it is right that we should pay for that 
also. And so we do,—pretty heavily, too. The Letters Patent 
to a baronetcy cost £100; but £50,000 would be more nearly 
the sum that some baronets have expended in attaining that 
honour, and that represents a considerable amount of indirect 
taxation. The Letters Patent to a dukedom cost £350; but, 
what with fees and other expenses, the mere assumption of 
that rank costs the owner more than £1,000, and for the 
possession of it he is fined indirectly every day of his life. 
The Spanish grandee pays more heavily still for the right of 
his title. Not only has he to pay separately for each 
title that he bears, but each new successor to those titles 
has to pay again. The eldest son of the Ossuiia or the 
Medina Celi has to pay something like £4,000 before he 
can clothe himself in all the family magnificence,—a large 
price, some people may think, for the privilege of bearing 
a string of names. One of the Dukes of Ossuiia paid 
still more for his name than he did for his title: a bill 
for a very large amount had been drawn out and presented 
for payment, bearing the forged signature of the Duke; the 
forgery was obvious, but the Duke refunded the money to the 








forger’s victim ; he could not allow the name of Ossuiia to be dis. 
honoured, even though a scoundrel had written it. We fear there 
are not many men of his rank who would carry the Principle of 
Noblesse oblige so far. He probably would have sacrificed his 
title as cheerfully as his money, and he sacrificed his money foy 
an idea; but who shall say that the idea was not a noble one? 
If other people like to entertain other ideas which are not go 
noble—ideas that glorify their own importance at the expense 
of their neighbours’—why should they not be made to pay for 
them, too? It is not a question of the revival of privileges, 
Of some privileges the nobility has never been robbed, 
but the world has suffered no wrong because the Due 
de Mirepoix will not uncover his head in the presence of 
Royalty. Probably the Lévis family is more proud of 
that ridiculous privilege, and of their still more ridiculous 
picture, in which the Holy Virgin is represented as addressing 
the Lévis of her time with the words, “Couvrez-vous, 
mon cousin,”—than they are of any of the powers that are 
past and gone. It is to be hoped that the Lévis of that time 
did not answer in the words of another French nobleman. 
The latter gentleman, in the course of a conversation with a 
Grand Duke, happened to take off his hat. “Pray, be 
covered,” graciously said his Serene Transparency. “Cover 
myself!” cried the other, with indignation. “TI shall cover 
myself when I choose.” It would be difficult to tax a privilege 
of that kind, which, after all, is one which is shared with the 
most ill-bred of men; but if a Lévis likes to exercise the 
other privilege of calling himself Duc de Mirepoix, let him 
pay for it. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON GIVING. 

R. GLADSTONE, in the interesting paper which opens 

the November number of the Nineteenth Century 

with a criticism on Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s “Gospel of 
Wealth,” lays as much emphasis on the duty of giving for 
the sake of the giver, as Mr. Carnegie appears to have laid 
on the duty of giving so as to do good to the recipients of the 
gift. But both Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Gladstone agree in 
attacking testamentary gifts, both of them holding that a testa- 
mentary gift is not really a gift at all, but only an appointment 
to one rather than another of what the giver has no power 
to retain—Mr. Carnegie asserting that testamentary gifts 
oftener do harm than good; and Mr. Gladstone insisting 
that, while gifts bestowed during life are not often noised 
abroad, and are therefore “ gifts without praise,” testamentary 
bequests usually secure to the bequeather “praise without gift.” 
It is one of the paradoxes of human nature that men attach so 
much importance as they do to posthumous praise which they 
cannot even hear; yet the desire for fame, even though it 
come long after death, is certainly one of the strongest 
passions in the literary nature. Still, though the desire 
for praise, especially, as Mr. Gladstone insists, undeserved 
praise (since a testamentary disposition involves no sacrifice 
to the bequeather), is a very poor motive, it is surely going 
too far to treat it as a solid reason against liberal bequests 
that those liberal bequests do, as a matter of fact, glorify the 
names of the bequeathers in the memory of the public, 
and enrol them amongst the benefactors of the country. 
The world’s praise is generally so carelessly bestowed that 
it is hardly worth while taking much account of it one 
way or the other. Nothing can be more foolish than to 
make it a serious motive for action; but for the same 
reason, nothing can be more foolish than to make it a serious 
objection to action. And there is at least this advantage 
attaching to bequests, considered from the point of view of 
the receiver, as distinguished from gifts during life, that they 
do not inspire that sense of dependence on the help of others 
which so impairs the donee’s feeling of responsibility for his 
own career, and reduces him to the position of a waiter on the 
providence of donors. No doubt gifts which do imply a real 
sacrifice are worth infinitely more to the giver than bequests 
which imply no sacrifice at all. On the other hand, they often 
do a great deal more harm than any bequest could do, at least 
when they teach the recipient to count the probability of more 
such gifts amongst the resources on which he may safely rely. 
On the whole, the “ gift without praise” probably does at 
least as much harm as that which may be fairly described 
as earning “praise without gift.” Our own impression is, 
that the “praise” should be put out of account altogether. 
Bestowed as it is in the world, it is a pure accident 
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whether it happens to be deserved or not; and it is quite 


as much of a mistake to make undeserved praise a serious 
reason against any course of action, as to make it a serious 
reason for pursuing it. No doubt, if it is to count either way, 

it should count as an objection ; but it is not, we think, enough 
of an objection to determine us in favour of gift rather than 
bequest, where there is any serious reason,—as there often is,— 
for bequeathing rather than giving. Mr. Gladstone surely 
overlooks the truth that it is much easier to distribute 
annual subscriptions well, than it is to distribute well the 
capital of which they represent the interest, when he 
argues for the giving of substantial sums during the life- 
time of the giver. To employ one of his own arguments, 
the living subscriber can watch the use made of what he gives 
by the various trustees to whom he gives it, and can withdraw 
qhat he finds doing harm, and increase what he finds service- 
able. Butif he gives to any charitable trust a considerable 
sum in bulk, representing the capital of his annual subscrip- 
tion, he puts it out of his own power to regulate his gifts for 
the future by considering the good or ill which they bring 
about. Yet he has to consider what shall be done after his 
death ; and unless he can find some representative whose pru- 
dence and charity he can implicitly trust, the best course then 
open to him may be to leave capital representing his annual 
subscription to such trusts. Nor do we think that in such a 
case it should count as a serious objection that his name may 
be surrounded in future times with a halo which it does not 
deserve. That is not important enough one way or the other, 
to take into account. The important thing is to judge rightly 
how the money he has can be best expended during his life, 
while he can himself watch the use made of it, and how it can 
be so distributed as to do most good when that life comes to an 
end. We have a very definite opinion that, so far as charitable 
trusts are concerned, the man who gives during his lifetime 
but gives only the annual interest on the sum he could afford 
to bestow, and reserves that sum for his death, does infinitely 
more good than the man who gives the whole during life. It is 
well to keep these trusts as much as possible dependent on 
the approbation of those who can watch and criticise wisely 
the use made of them. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s paper really leads up to a much more 
important suggestion, the suggestion, namely, that men with 
surplus means ought to bind themselves in any way that is 
most likely to keep them faithful to their engagement, to 
give away a certain portion of their income every year of 
their life. Let us add, what we are sure Mr. Gladstone 
would add, that they ought to bind themselves at the 
same time not merely to give it away, but to take the 
trouble,—and it will often be a great deal of trouble,—to 
see that it is so given away as to do good and not harm. 
He tells us of a society which existed at the early part of this 
-entury, of which Lord Morpeth (afterwards Lord Carlisle) 
‘was at the head, called the “Universal Beneficent Society,” 
of which the members bound themselves in honour to one 
another to give away “from year to year at least a certain 
fixed proportion of their income,” the proportion being fixed 
by themselves, and the honourable engagement being itself 
the only guarantee for its discharge. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Gladstone that every man with a surplus,— 
and most even of the poorer classes have some surplus, 
—should devote a portion of it to other than selfish pur- 
poses; and in so speaking, we should include amongst selfish 
purposes those not wholly selfish, but which contemplate 
the good of persons so close to us as to be more or less 
identified with ourselves. But giving is not giving, it is 
mere bestowing, unless serious pains are taken to prevent 
that which ought to be for the good of others, being really 
so applied as to injure them. Mr. Carnegie says that of every 
thousand dollars given in charity, 950 are unwisely spent. 
If that be so, it is absolutely mischievous to resolve to give 
away a certain proportion of your income, unless you resolve 
also to give the time requisite to secure that it shall not be a 
prejudicial gift—a gift that carries mischief with it, but one 
that really sweetens or enlarges life. If, however, a society 
such as Mr. Gladstone proposes would really strengthen the 
sense of obligation as regards both these duties, we should 
vote for such a society with all our hearts. 

But we wish Mr. Gladstone had said something on the 
subject of giving as between individuals as well as between 
classes. No doubt it is the duty of those who belong to the 





more or less prosperous classes to do what an individual can 
to help the classes which are anything but prosperous. But 
evident as that duty is, we are not at all sure that for 
those who have extremely little margin out of which to give, 
it is not better to confine themselves to that personal and indi- 
vidual giving which draws closer the bonds between friends, 
than to confine themselves to that impersonal and social giving 
which only softens the contrasts between class and class. 
It is very easy to say, and perhaps in a certain sense 
very true to say, that the former kind of giving is only 
a higher sort of selfishness, the kind of selfishness of 
which the affections themselves are capable. Be it so. But 
then, the selfishness of the affections, though a very real 
thing, is a very different thing from pure selfishness, and a 
much lessignoble thing. And is it not true that the whole end 
and purpose of our social nature depends more on the reality 
and amenity of these higher ties, than it does even on the 
good relations between class and class? Let the richer and 
poorer classes be ever so much drawn together, yet, if the 
ties of friendship were neglected, would not the highest 
ends of social life be altogether missed? Weare not, of course, 
arguing for domestic selfishness, nor even for the selfishness 
of friendship and of coteries, which we dislike and condemn, 
but only for the preference of the closer to the less close ties, 
where the margin of surplus is so very small,—as amongst the 
poorer classes,—that it is impossible to find the means of 
giving, so as fully to cultivate both. We are disposed to 
think the little gifts which carry with them the sense of 
individual regard and affection, even more essential to 
the life of man than the impersonal gifts meant to alleviate 
class-misery and to rectify class-injustice. No doubt, where 
the margin of surplus is anything but infinitesimal, some 
of it ought to be reserved for both kinds of gifts. But 
we should be slow to say that the gifts which weld friend- 
ship should ever be wholly sacrificed to the philanthropic 
gifts which only express the sense of pity and of general 
benevolence. That kind of giving which most naturally 
expresses the inner feelings of personal regard and de- 
votion, ought never to be wholly merged in the philanthropies 
of life. If they are so merged, those philanthropies are 
apt to degenerate into cold and comparatively mechanical 
duties, and to lose all the grace which is the outcome only of 
those hearts that have lived the life of close companionship with 
others. It is all very well to talk of the “union of hearts ” in 
the sense of mere kindly feeling between one people and 
another, or between one class and another ; but the significance 
of the phrase depends on its association with ties of a much 
closer kind, and we hold that wherever it is really impossible 
so to give, as to express both the closer and the more abstract 
feeling, it is better to leave the latter to be expressed by the 
more prosperous classes, and not to stifle the inner personal 
feelings in order to give voice to philanthropic pity. 





THE SOARING OF BIRDS. 

HE finest exhibition of flight we ever saw was that of a pair 

of kites. The present writer was standing on the bridge of 
boats across the Rhine at Mayence, when he saw the two birds 
come circling up far above the river. They came steadily 
onwards against the wind, and passed on overhead towards 
the Taunus hills. We watched them for more than a mile, 
and saw not a single beat of the wing, as they swung on in 
great circles, till lost to sight. It was an instance, if such 
were wanted, establishing beyond doubt the power of birds to 
sail, without either flapping their wings or losing height, for 
long periods against the wind. But because they could not 
understand how it could be done, very many people have 
denied that this could be done; and, like the Professor 
in “The Water-Babies,” who called Tom a Holothurian 
and a Cephalopod because he would not admit that he was 
wrong, so they have invented all sorts of ingenious theories 
to account for what they could not understand. One, that 
soaring birds “imparted a vibratory movement to their 
feathers,” which they can do, but only use it to dry them 
after bathing; another, that the air in the birds’ bones and 
air-vessels expanded, and kept them up like a balloon; and a 
third, and more probable one, that they only soared when 
there wee upward draughts of air, on which they hovered 
like burnt paper over a chimney-pot. This was quite satis- 
factory, so far as it went, and where the existence of an 
upward current could be proved. We have never seen a real 
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attempt to do this, but we can give an instance from our own 
observation. The present writer was in the playing-fields at 
Eton in an autumn gale. The strong wind struck the tall front 
of Windsor Castle and the terrace scarp, and caused a strong 
up-draught, carrying the dead leaves of the trees high up 
above the battlements of the towers. On this up-current the 
rooks were floating and sailing with motionless wings, and up 
among and between the black rooks floated the yellow leaves. 
In the same way we have watched the sea-gulls soaring in the 
strong upward current of air near the top of a cliff against 


-~which a high wind was blowing. But these were exceptional 


conditions; and there are many birds, such as the kite, the 
condor, &ad the vultures, with whom this wonderful and 
effortless soarimg-is the normal way of flight. Darwin thus 
describes the soaring of the condors:—‘ When the condors 
are wheeling in a flock round and round any spot, their 
flight is very beautiful. Except when rising from the ground, I 
do not recollect ever having seen one of these birds flap its wings. I 
watched several for nearly half-an-hour without once taking 
off my eyes. They moved in large curves, sweeping in circles 
[as did the kites at Mayence], descending and ascending 
without giving a single flap. As they glided close over my 
head, I intently watched from an oblique position the outline 
of the separate and great terminal feathers of each wing; and 
these separate feathers, if there had been the slightest vibratory 
motion ” [as by the theory which we have mentioned], “must 
have appeared blended together. But they were seen distinct 
against the clear blue sky.” 


Soaring in such perfection is not an accomplishment pos- 
sessed by many of our English birds; or, rather, it is seldom 
exercised. But we have seen a trained peregrine falcon soar at 
a vast height exactly like the condors, and so much did the 
bird enjoy the newly discovered power—for it was a young one 
that had only been allowed to fly occasionally—that it was 
long before she would return to the lure. Rooks will also 
soar, and kestrels late in March and early in April. But this 
feat of the kestrels must not be confused with their hovering, 
which is accomplished by very rapid and partial beats of the 
wings. Gulls also “sail” grandly, though not, as arule, in 
such wide circles as the birds we have mentioned. But in face 
of facts, doubts were constantly thrown on the power of birds 
to find in the force of the wind a power to move against the 
wind itself. It was, some said, as absurd as to expect that 
a log thrown into a river could find in its movement 
a force able to make it float against the current. Esterno 
did not shut his eyes to the fact, but admitted that he could not 
account for what hesaw. M. J. Marey, the author of “ Animal 
Mechanism,” after watching flocks of pelicans on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean mount up to a great height, and there 
soar for hours with no beat of the wing, proposed to discover 
the way in which this was done, and has this year published 
the results of his labour in a most fascinating book, entitled 
“Le Vol des Oiseaux.” The soaring of the kites, condors, 
vultures, and pelicans seemed to have at any rate three points 
in common. In the first place, the progress made, even if 
very slight, was against the wind. Secondly, they flew in circles 
or ellipses, which were not parallel with the line of the 
horizon, but oblique, though to the observer who stands 
below they appear horizontal. This last fact was discovered 
by Bakounine, who, seeing a pair of eagles soaring in the Car- 
pathian Mountains, climbed up to a point level with the tract 
of air in which they were flying, and saw at once that the circles 
were not horizontal,—a fact which Darwin also noted in the 
soaring of the condors. Lastly, wind, however light, was a 
necessary condition. From these data, M. Marey concludes 
that the soaring of a bird is to be accounted for by the action 
of the same lawsas the flying of a kite. The wind, striking the 
inclined face of the kite, divides into two forces, one parallel, 
the other at right angles to the face. The lastis again resolved 
into two forces, one of which acts vertically, the other hori- 
zontally. The horizontal force, would cause it to drift, but is 
checked by the action of the string. The other is an upward 
force, and drives the kite aloft. So, when the bird sets its 
wings at an angle to the wind, the horizontal force of the 
wind-current should make it drift to windward. But the 
bird resists this drift by its inertia, and only yields to it 
gradually, and at a uniform rate of increase. Moreover, 
by the form of its body and the angle at which it presents 
its wings to the blast, it offers very little surface for this 
horizontal force to act upon; at the same time, it presents all 
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the surface possible to the second, or upward force of the wing. 


Its tendency then is to rise much, and to drift backward little 
and gradually. The bird thus gains greatly in height, and 
loses a little in progress, until the wind drops somewhat,— 
variations in the force of the wind are a postulate of the theory 
which most people who have flown a kite will be disposed to 
grant. The bird then changes the angle of its wings, ang 
glides forward and downwards with all the added force 
gained by its ascent, and is so carried against the wind far 
beyond its starting-point. The next gust carries it up 
again; and thus the sailing and circling against the wing 
are repeated. This is the theory by which M. Marey accounts 
for the soaring of birds. But they also seem to have the 
power of modifying the action of the wind, even if it is not 
intermittent, by shifting the angle at which their wings are 
presented to it, and thus have the power of “sailing” 
against a steady breeze. Gulls do this frequently, and rooks 
in a less degree; but in all such cases there is the series of 
ascents and descents, though greatly modified, which charac- 
terise the soaring of the condors and kites. Mr. J. I. Thorny- 
croft, the eminent engineer, who in developing his wonderful 
inventions has not omitted to take into account the “ fowls of 
the air and the fishes of the sea,” tells us of an instance in which 
he watched a sea-gull sailing horizontally to windward. In this 
case, however, there was an upward current from the face of a 
cliff, on which the bird sailed evenly. This masterful flight, 
made without effort and at vast heights, seems to us the perfec- 
tion of movement. Strange as is the power of the beating wing, 
this soaring on the wind of the condors and pelicans, kites 
and cranes, is stranger and yet more wonderful. ‘Oh for the 
wings of a dove!” cried the Psalmist—for he sought for rest 
on earth—* then would I wander afar off, and be at rest in the 
wilderness.” But for the picture of these mightier feats, we 
must look to the vision of the prophet :—“ The wind was in 
their wings, for they had wings like the wings of a stork; and 
they carried the ephah up between earth and heaven!” 





AN IRISH ORIGINAL. 

: ELL, Pat, how are your potatoes turning out this 

year?” “ Well, your Reverence, about as bad as 
bad could be. If you put a Hieland piper playing his pipes 
at wan good stalk, and walked from that till you came to 
another good wan, you wouldn’t hear his music. There’s the 
truth for you, now. An’ now, your Reverence, how can the 
landlord be expectin’ rint such times as these P—it’s against 
nature. Did I tell you what I said to the agent lately?” 
“No.” “Well, sure enough I went to the office such a day; 
and be the same token there was a bacon strike goin’ on in 
the country at the same time, and I says to the agent, ‘Sir,’ 
says I,‘I have seven good store pigs in me yard, an’ a lot 
of fine manure, an’ I’ve some av the finest hay in the parish, 
an’ I want nothin’ but a little time. I can pay ye well,’ says 
I, ‘when I sell some of my little property.’ ‘The divil a 
day,’ says he, ‘ Mr. O’Mulligan’ (savin your Reverence’s pre- 
sence for makin’ use of such a word), ‘ the divil a day longer 
can ye have,’ says he. Well, me timper riz, your Reverence; 
for ’m a man who lives very near his timper, as the sayin’ 
is; and I says back again to him, I says, ‘To the divil 
I pitch you,’ says I, ‘where Darby Keeffe pitched the 
Judge, and do your best,’ says I. But isn’t it cruel, 
your Reverence, isn’t it cruel, for me an’ the likes of 
me to be like this, under the scourge and under the 
harrow and under the axe and under the saw and under the 
flail and under the whip and under the hammer and under 
the bailiff and under the agent and under the peeler,—isn’t it 
now?” Mr. O’Mulligan paused here to take breath, for we 
most imperfectly reproduce his torrent of eloquence. In the 
interval, we observed : “ King Solomon says, ‘ The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich,’ so you should be well off.” “ Yes, your 
Reverence, that’s right; I know man is born to ‘industre.’ 
My duties are very erroneous [? onerous], but, as Holy Scrip- 
ture says,‘ Work out your own salvation, an’ let us cast off 
the works of darkness; blessed are the dead—for them I 
mourn. I was a man who wanst had £700 of dry money, an’ 
now, savin’ your presence, I haven’t the price of a shave, an’ 
that’s fourpence, left of it; an’, what’s more, I’ve a young, 
weighty family to ‘contind’ with. Me money is all gone with 
lawyers an’ rent an’ costs, for I’m not that ‘insipid’ drunkard 
at all that the people says I am. If your Reverence would only 
be plased to look at them some day, I could show you me papers 
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eas many of them as would boila pot of spuds.” “It’s 
ous you 5 not made a lawyer yourself, Mr. O”Mulli- 
; you would have been a great man to address a jury.” 
« Well now, Sir, don’t be joking me; it’s yourself is the pleasant 
gintleman. Still, I have no great taste for the law; there 
was great scholar in this parish wanst, an he could spake 
Latin like the alphabet; and I heard tell he used to say that 
there was a piece of Latin about a man not gettin’ to be a bad 
man all at wanst, an’ the way he give it out himself was: ‘It 
takes two years to make an attorney.’ It’s well I knows them. 
Sure enough I wanst took a bill of costs to a friend to look over, 
and by-and-by he says: ‘Pat, this man will be saved yet,’ 
says he. ‘ What do ye mane by that ?’ says I. ‘I mane by it,’ 
says he, ‘ that Attorney So-and-So isn’t that bad man after all,” 
says he, ‘if thisis his bill,’ says he, ‘he have a chance of gettin’ 
to heaven after all,’ says he. See that now, Sir! Well, after all, 
it’s worth while to get a rowl of the Coort out of yer money, 
anyway. Tom Luby, who was half-aiqual to a lawyer himself, 
because he was so often at Sessions and Assizes wid cases, tuk 
great pride out of a cliver attorney; an’ he used to say he had 
more roguery in his belly than fifty min. But I must be 
taking lave of you now, Sir, an’ I hope Mr. Balfour will call 
in here before he goes home,—I can let his honour see that I 
haven’t a trescawn of praties in me whole little garden, glory 
be to God!” 

But how poor and faint an idea all this conveys of the 
yolubility of Mr. O’Mulligan! Fuller said that the bare, bald 
style of the schoolmen was to be attributed to design, “lest 
any of the vermin of equivocation should hide themselves 
under the nap of their words.” In whatever other respects 
the poorest Irishman may be bald and bare, he never ex- 
periences any of the pangs of poverty of language. 





“BEAU AUSTIN” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


NY serious effort to put an end to the divorce between 
literature and the drama—a divorce which has exerted 
go disastrous an effect upon the English theatre of recent 
generations—is a matter for congratulation. In saying this, 
we impute no blame to our managers, who have in the main 
evinced a laudable readiness to produce dramas written by 
men of letters as opposed to hack playwrights. The fault 
rests with the writers, who have either shown themselves in- 
competent or indisposed to face the footlights; and the very 
moderate success achieved in a few exceptional cases has con- 
firmed the majority in their resolution to stand aloof. In France, 
as has been justly remarked, it is difficult to single out one 
notable personage in the world of letters whose reputation 
does not rest, in part at least, on his work for the stage. 
In England, the converse may be affirmed with even 
greater truth. Those of our playwrights who have any 
pretension to a cultivated style, have achieved their 
successes by adaptations rather than by original work. 
Mr. Gilbert’s work is invariably finished ad wnguem, but 
materiam superavit opus: the perfection of “patter” can 
hardly be accounted literature. Mr. Sims’s melodramas have 
an enormous vogue, but it would be gross flattery to credit 
the versatile “ Dagonet” with the possession of a style. 
And why should he endeavour to cultivate style, ap- 
pealing as he does to an audience which would prefer 
a glaring oleograph to the finest old master in the world? 
Taking all this into account, the production of Beau 
Austin, a play from the pens of Messrs. W. E. Henley 
and R. L. Stevenson, created a more than usual amount of 
interest. Something “rich and strange” was naturally ex- 
pected from the conjunction of two such stars as the author 
of “The Master of Ballantrae,’” and perhaps the most 
brilliant representative of the Modern as opposed to the New 
Journalism. And when it was known that the play was to 
be a comedy, people were cheered with the prospect of abundant 
food for laughter. It cannot be said that these expectations 
have been entirely fulfilled. The authors, as Mr. Henley says 
in his admirably written prologue, have come to proffer— 


« A sketch, a shadow of the brave old time ; 
A hint of what it might have held sublime.” 


And, in truth, the character of the piece is somewhat sketchy 
and shadowy. Those, again, who, like ourselves, looked 
forward to a certain amount of refreshing and genial humour 
in the new piece, must needs have come away disappointed, 





for, with the exception of the scene between the beau and his 
valet—admirably played by Mr. Brookfield—and the visit of 
the young Corinthian to the old dandy, the prevailing tone of 
the piece is sombre and pathetic. The opening scene, though 
excellently written, is distinctly tedious, and the play 
throughout lacks the alertness that one associates with the 
name of comedy. 

How little room for hilarity there is in Beau Austin may be 
gathered from the plot, which is, briefly, as follows. Dorothy 
Musgrave, a young North-Country lady living with her maiden 
aunt, has been betrayed and deserted by “ Beau” Austin, a 
leader of fashion old enough to be her father. To John 
Fenwick, an honourable Northumbrian gentleman who asks 
her hand in marriage, she tells enough to enable him to guess 
the truth. Fenwick, chivalrously abandoning his schemes of 
vengeance on learning from her lips that she still loves her 
seducer, visits Austin, and persuades him to repair the wrong 
done to her by an offer of marriage. This she refuses. Mean- 
time, her brother has learnt the story of her shame, and, though 
restrained for a while by Fenwick, out of regard to Dorothy’s 
feelings, he publicly insults Beau Austin in the presence of a 
Royal Duke. Austin, resolved at all costs to shield the sister 
from scandal, proclaims himself her rejected suitor, and ex- 
plains the brother’s conduct as the result of not unnatural 
indignation at his manner of pressing his suit. Dorothy, 
who has witnessed his humiliation, rushes forward and 
rewards his magnanimity by openly recanting her refusal; 
and the curtain comes down upon what, if not exactly a happy 
ending, is the nearest possible approach to it under the cir- 
cumstances. 

There are unquestionably certain points in the play which 
strain the spectator’s sense of verisimilitude sorely. What, 
one asks, could attract a healthy “ North-Country maid” in 
this faded beau of fifty, this essenced fop with the airs and 
graces of a dancing-master? Well, men are attracted by their 
opposites,and why not women? Where love is concerned, the 
greater the apparent fiction, the greater often is the actual 
truth. Besides, the beau was a Waterloo hero, and had been 
idolised by the fashionable world for thirty years. More 
difficult to get over is the astounding rapidity of the Beau’s 
conversion. After ruining the heroine, he deserts her without 
athought of reparation,—regarding her merely in the light of 
another cipher in the long list of his conquests. “Poor 
Dolly! and did she look sad?” is all that he has to say on 
hearing of her altered looks. Here is no love, no remorse, 
no pity. But in a moment all these qualities start into 
being, as John Fenwick pleads with him. If it was his 
first offence, one might have accepted the situation. But 
mille e tre had been committed before. Nemo repente fuit— 
sanctissimus, least of all Don Juan. This moral somersault 
is to us the really weak point in an otherwise very interesting 
piece. The reparation which Beau Austin makes is incom- 
plete; but the wrong done was irreparable; and poetic justice 
is so far respected that he is condemned to sacrifice what to a 
fop is almost dearer than life,—his vanity. And further 
to enhance his humiliation, it is inflicted on him—a social idol 
and a Waterloo veteran—by a loutish subaltern in the presence 
of a Royal Duke! A beau’s martyrdom could not be more 
complete. 

Messrs. Henley and Stevenson were indebted more to the in- 
tention than the execution of Mr. Tree’s company on Monday 
last. Neither of the two principal characters were quite at home 
in their réles. Mr. Tree looked the part to the life, but his 
method, though wonderfully finished and conscientious, is too 
deliberate and slow to be wholly effective. Mrs. Tree had 
evidently bestowed immense care on the study of her part, 
but she is terribly hampered by a voice that seems wholly 
unable to attune itself to the accents of pathos. Anything 
more falsetto than the appeal to her brother cannot be con- 
ceived. The minor characters were well played, notably those 
of the valet and the maiden aunt. We hope that if any 
alterations be made in the play, a few words may be given to 
the—at present—dumb Duke, whose silence excited the risible 
faculties of the audience last Monday. And to this we add 
the devout supplication that if Gluck’s Gavotte must be 
played—as it seemed to us—some fifty thousand times over at 
the commencement of the last act, the musical director will at 
least moderate the transports of his fiddlers. The dialogue 
between Miss Leclercq and Mr. Brookfield ought not to be 
reduced to pantomime. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—E—EE 
A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR : 


THE BOND OF LOVE BETWEEN AMERICA AND GREAT 
BRITAIN—ECCENTRIC MODES OF SHOWING 
IT—THE BAIL-MONEY. 

Tue Americans are very fond of talking of the sympathy 
they have with the Old Country, and of treating every little 
civility that passes between the nations as an additional bond 
between Great Britain and her greater descendant. When 
her Majesty sent a message of natural sympathy to a poor 
lady conspicuously in sight of the world nursing her murdered 
husband, that was a new bond, &c. ; and so was the kindness of 
Mr. George W. Childs, when he built a fountain in honour of 
Shakespeare (whose own countrymen had been so negligent 
of that duty), at Stratford-on-Avon. Are we to consider it 
another tie in that chain which unites the race, when the 
Governor of New York goes out to welcome Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien? To the unsophisticated mind, this is a curious 
kind of brotherhood ; and we wonder how the other nations 
would like it, were we, for example, to receive a deputation 
from Alsace-Lorraine (which a great many of us sympathise 
with immensely) in this way,—the Lord Mayor of London going 
out to fetch them into the City, and the Aldermen presenting an 
address about the German schemes for exterminating the race! 
One can imagine what would be the opinion of the Emperor 
who is the youngest Admiral of the British Fleet, and 
how pointedly he would express the same, in a style very far 
from that which an affectionate grandson should use; while 
the civilised world, the polite group of nations standing 
round, and by no means sorry to see us commit ourselves, 
would interchange a glance, a shrug of amazement, a Que 
voulez-vous ? Perhaps, however, America can scarcely be 
said in this respect to belong to the civilised world. She 
is too far out of reach of those snubs which are the 
natural punishment of the insolent. She is, like other 
millionaires, very sensitive about consideration for herself, 
very indifferent as to the feelings of others. She is the great 
Parvenu of modern times. The parvenu proverbially loves 
to insult his neighbours with the jingle of his money and the 
rudeness of his manners. He likes to show the gentlemen 
that he could buy them all up, and that his balance at the 
banker’s is worth far more than all their old-fashioned tradi- 
tions. There is no greater triumph for him than to flourish 
his expenditure in their faces, and to show them how easily 
he can do what they with much pain and thought have to 
calculate and measure, to see whether they can afford to do it. 
It is a good lesson as to the value of all these professions of 
love and friendship, of the bond that unites the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, and so forth, to see an important person in the 
great Republic hastening to meet the disbailed fugitives, 
whose sole standing-ground is their opposition to British 

unity and the common law. 

It had not occurred to me that these mild remarks would 
penetrate into America at all; but I find this commentator 
brought to book by a courteous American correspondent on 
behalf of the complacent but amiable millionaire who fur- 
nished us with some amusing matter of discussion a few weeks 
ago. Mr. George W. Childs, says my correspondent, is far 
more respectable than the members of the British aristocracy 
who toady him and live upon him, accepting his boundless 
hospitality; or even the dignified clergymen who beg painted 
windows, statues, and other benefactions (on behalf of persons 
like Shakespeare, Milton, &c., whom the English nation fails 
to honour sufficiently in that way), from his ready wealth and 
generosity. I am sorry to hear that English Lords do this, 
though Lords are but men, and no wiser and better than other 
people, as we know, though American society seems to think 
otherwise; but these members of the aristocracy have not com- 
mitted themselves in print, like Mr. Childs or his retainers. 
They have not called the world to notice that they have drawn 
the bonds of national union closer by living in the house and 
using the private railway-carriage of Mr. Childs. When they 
do, they will not escape free comment, either here or in other 
pages, our friends may be sure. As for the Deans and Arch- 
deacons,—some of them have had remark enough of late days, 
and may be left to their meditations thereupon. 

There is a curious contrast, however, which is very tempting 
to the imagination, in the two journeys which are brought 
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together, as it were in a momentary association, by the reflec. 


tion of Mr. Dillon’s smile, which has flashed along the cabje 
all the way from that spot first irradiated by its light, the 
deck of the ‘Champagne’ (suggestive name!) into the midst 
of our first November fogs. As Mr. Dillon arrived ont of 
all the perils of the sea (poor gentleman!), he heard of 
Mr. Balfour’s journey through the West of Treland, 
which seems to have been almost as watery as his own 
and smiled. Why did Mr. Dillon smile? Was it with that 
peculiar smile vulgarly known as on the wrong side of 
the mouth? Happily, we may all share in the smile 
from our different points of view, for it is indeed a conjunc. 
tion full of humour as well as of interest; and it adds 
a very piquant touch to the situation to remember that thege 
two voyages are identical in point of time, as they are 9 
opposed in every other way. The one going to beg, and the 
other to give: both upon risky expeditions, not at all knowing 
what reception they were to meet: one of them possibly at 
the risk of his life, the other certainly at the risk of a thon. 
sand pounds. One wonders if the analogy will be carried out, 
and whether, while Mr. Balfour comes back covered with 
laurels, the other gentlemen may be less happy? Let us not 
prognosticate any such conclusion. The gullibility of man— 
and woman—is boundless. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien having 
sowed their money so freely to begin with, may bring home 
their sheaves rejoicing, for aught that any mortal can tell, 
Butin the long-run one thing is certain,—that the man who is 
always asking for money, must, one time or other, reach the 
end of his tether; and that the man who gives, ends by being 
very welcome, and a most desirable visitor at all times. It is 
a contrast ominous as well as humorous to the observer, and 
also, one would think, of much seriousness to the politician ; 
but on that side of the matter I have nothing to say. 

I wonder, however, where exactly the money goes to which 
is forfeited in that pleasant way by breaking one’s bail? Two 
thousand pounds is a pretty little bit of money, and it would 
buy a great many seed-potatoes. If one could suppose that 
Mr. Balfour had slipped it into his waistcoat-pocket before 
he set out upon his journey, for this purpose, it would bea 
most satisfactory postscript to the story. Breaking bail, 
perhaps, is not a thing to be done habitually, or which should 
be recommended to the as-yet-doubtful criminal, even when 
his guilt is not at all doubtful to himself, as I presume was 
the case with these two runaways; but if the forfeited money 
were to be applied directly to the advantage of the person 
wronged, there might be a sort of poetical justice in it 
which would do more good than a conviction. For instance, 
in a recent case, were this rule in operation, a forfeited bail 
would have been a far more summary way of consoling the 
wounded feelings of an ill-used young lady than a search 
through all manner of safes and drawers for the hidden pro- 
perty of Lothario. Thus, too, Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
might be made benefactors to their country truly, though 
without any will of theirs. I fear, however, that so direct a 
means of application of the salve to the wound is not likely 
to exist in the elaborate machinery of law, and that the 
£2,000 will somehow go into the county funds of Tipperary, to 
make up its legal expenses, and mend the broken heads which, 
apparently, are less common in these regions than they used 
to be. In the days of the shillelagh as it was in all the 
Trish stories long ago, broken heads were the commonest 
of accidents,—as common as they were on the Borders 
in the days of Dandie Dinmont, who made extremely 
little fuss about them, as everybody remembers. It is a 
good thing, no doubt, that there should be no more broken 
heads; but I cannot help grudging the bail-money for any 
such poor purpose as paying the doctor’s bill. I have a great 
hankering after that £2,000. The Dillon-O’Brien-Bail-Seed- 
Potato Fund would sound so well, and the poor people on the 
bogs would get some good of it, which seems little likely in 
any other way. 

There is another contrast between the two missions which 
is of deeper importance still, and perhaps too grave for my 
handling. Mr. Balfour’s crusade speaks for itself, and its 
promises are all full of sanity and reason; but because 
a man is a Home-ruler and an agitator, and his posi- 
tion depends on keeping that mill going, it is not 
necessary that he should take leave of his senses altogether, 
which is almost involved in the astounding complaint that 
food is being sent out of Ireland while there is famine within. 
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It is more like the famous advice of the Princess, that if the 

x people could not get bread, they should content them- 
selves with cake, than any idea that ever was propounded in 
cold blood. What a short-lived carnival in the West rises 
before the mind’s eye! Kegs of butter eaten, one must 
imagine, by itself, since there are no potatoes left to temper 
it; and Belfast ruined, watching the devouring of its hams, 
which, once devoured, would leave no successors to keep 
up the fierce, brief banquet. Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. This would be about the meaning translated 
into common speech, of such a suggested remedy for starva- 
tion. But it is specious, and well adapted for the ignorant. 
What ! send food away while we are starving at home !—no bad 
argument for a riot, and one of the most pernicious-plausible 
". wonders if that kind of commercial code would find 
favour in the Parliament on College Green. I remember 
seeing once a wonderful ballet of the pantomimic kind which 
is dear to Italy, and which was by way of demonstrating the 
progress of Science, and the confusion of an unfortunate 
pantaloon who represented Ignorance, by means of railways, 
electric telegraphs, &c., ending with a representation of the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, in which the hammers of the workmen 
broke down the last divisions of rock—i.e., brown paper—to 
bewildering music, and thus let loose a troop of ballet-dancers 
from the bowels of the earth, to celebrate the triumph of 
Knowledge and chase Ignorance astounded from the stage. 
But Ignorance will outlive all the Science in the world. He 
will not be persuaded, though Adam Smith himself spoke to 
him. As for Mr. Cobden, we are all getting a little tremulous 
about that sanguine philosopher nowadays. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
magn 
MR. GLADSTONE AND CHURCH DEFENCE 
SOCIETIES. 
(To THE Ep:tor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Are you quite fair in quoting Mr. Gladstone as having 
spoken of “ Church Defence Associations ” in the plural? 
“The Church Defence Association,” not perhaps inten- 
tionally, but practically, is, or at least was (for I hear but 
little of it now) at its early meetings, “ unmitigated Toryism.” 
My late friend Dean Oakley joined it as a set-off to the 
English Church Union, which I never could see the reason of, 
for the English Church Union is unpolitical, certainly not 
Liberal; whereas any genuine Liberal would find himself 
quite at variance with the Church Defence Association on 
many points besides Disestablishment, which not a few Tories 
are now contemplating with more or less equanimity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HENRY DE ROMESTIN. 


[Our correspondent’s quotation is not taken from the Times, 
from which we quoted. The Times’ report runs thus :—‘* If 
you ask me what Church Defence means south of the Tweed, 
I can tell you in the twinkling of an eye. It means Toryism. 
It means sheer, unmitigated, not unveiled or undisguised, 
but perfectly resolute, effective, inveterate Toryism. I am 
supposed, gentlemen, to be a sort of a Churchman in my own 
country, but they never asked me to join a Church Defence 
Society.” We take that to involve explicitly all Church 
Defence Societies.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TRIFLES ON WHICH ELECTIONS TURN. 


[To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR,”’ | 


S1r,—In your article upon “ The Catastrophe at Eccles,” you 
say that “ it is a relatively minute force that tells against us.” 
The muzzling order may be said to be “a minute force,” and 
it no doubt is a small matter to weigh against great political 
questions; but I am convinced that it has had a material 
effect on recent, and that it will exercise a still greater 
influence upon future elections, more particularly in the 
Metropolitan divisions. The constituents consist mainly of 
small men with small premises, and it is upon them that the 
enforcement of tie order has fallen with the greatest severity. 

Last week, at the Southwark Police-Court, the prosecuting 
solicitor announced that four hundred summonses were in 
existence, and that three hundred were waiting to be issued. 
Fines, varying from a few shillings to £5 and upwards, have 
been imposed. To most of the victims these fines are of 








material consequence, and to many a positive distress. Poli- 
tical principles in these men are not strong enough to stand 
the strain, and to a man these hundreds will vote against the 
Government candidates. 

Police overshadowing, when directed against crime and 
sedition, is justifiable; but when used to curtail our little 
recreations and amusements, it becomes odious and unbearable. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


The Cottage, Potter’s Bar. THos. WARRINGTON. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEctTaTor.’’ | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of October 25th, you speak of the 
“supineness” of the Liberal Unionists, and that the cata- 
strophe at Eccles should “make the Unionists fight the harder.” 
Unhappily, the former word is, in many parts of the Kingdom, 
the appropriate one. I live in a large county, and in one 
of the most intelligent and even richest of constituencies. 
But, through the failure of official inspiration, the Liberal 
Unionists do not “fight” at all. They have no Association, 
have never held a public meeting, never engage a public 
lecturer, and, so far as I know, after much of travel and 
observation, never use a placard, nor circulate a speech, 
pamphlet, or leaflet, in defence or exposition of their opinions. 
You have rightly used the word “ supineness,” and if this does 
not ruin the nation, it will bring on us endless troubles. Who 
is responsible ?—I am, Sir, &c., ALARMED. 





TORYISM. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The discussion you have raised in your columns on 
Toryism is interesting. “There is something in Toryism 
which appeals to the imagination,” says “ An Oxford Fellow,” 
and he says truth. There is a mystic influence which leads to 
Toryism and fosters it. It is no vulgar sentiment capable of 
an ear-catching definition to be howled at by a mob, but it is 
real, To say of the average Tory that his convictions are only 
an innate desire to preserve class privilege, is no more true 
than to say that the average Radical only looks for a personal 
interest in change. The “something” which leads to Toryism 
is, and must always be, great in a country with a history. 
There is an indefinable sense of loyalty for the past makers 
and defenders of the country which goes to make up the 
“something” of Toryism. Assuredly it is not the defence of 
class privilege or the vulgar satisfaction that wealth brings. 
This something which appeals to the imagination is not less 
real because it is not the common property of all minds. 

Many Liberals consider their side has always been right, 
and that the Tory is as dense as they (the Liberals) are 
enlightened. Such men can no more understand the “some- 
thing” in Toryism or the sentiment of Toryism, than the 
ordinary reader of the shilling dreadful can understand the 
beauty of Virgil or Milton.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. DRANSFIELD. 
The Club, Huddersfield, October 24th. 





LITERARY PROPERTY. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Though I fully recognise the desire for justice shown 
by your article in the Spectator for October 18th, on the 
position and claims of authors, there are one or two points on 
which I must differ from the writer. 

First, we are contending for the recognition of a principle,— 
viz., that Literary Property should be subjected to the same 
laws, as regards its acquisition and its administration, as rule 
with every other kind of property. In accordance with this 
principle, we ask that agreements should be understood on 
both sides, instead of one only; that property should not be 
carelessly signed away without a due consideration; and that 
it should be sold with regard to what it will fetch. These 
demands are not, I think, unreasonable. 

The chief difficulty in the way of recognition is the firm 
belief, in the minds of most people, that nobody understands 
literary property, and that publishing is necessarily a specula- 
tive business. 

I hope the readers of the Spectator will give me credit for 
some knowledge on a subject in which I have such opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge as have never before been possible. 
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With a full knowledge of every publishing house of any posi- 
tion in the country, I beg to state positively :— 

(1.) That in the department of belles lettres and fiction, in 
which Iam most interested, the publisher very, very rarely 
takes any risk at all. 

(2.) That where risk attends the publication of a book, the 
author now has to take that risk. 

Your writer—thousands of your readers—seeing the long 
lists of new books, and knowing that most of them are doomed 
to failure, naturally supposes that they are published as a 
speculation, some to succeed and some to fail. Not at all. 
They are paid for by the authors. Nobody outside this Society 
knows to what an extent this practice prevails. It accounts 
for the whole of the rubbish which makes critics mad: it ex- 
plains why this rubbish is published. The publisher gets a 
small profit by making the author pay more than the cost of 
production. The author never gets his money back at all. 

(3.) Contrary to your writer’s opinion, the publisher does 
“know a diamond” very well indeed, when he sees one. 
Diamonds are scarce. He knows, however, when a manuscript 
is saleable or not. And if he sees his way to clear expenses, 
and toa certain minimum of remuneration, he will issue the 
work. 

These things may be derided by interested persons, and by 
persons who do not know the facts. The only thing to do is 
to go on stating them. In course of time they will get to be 
believed. Then we shall get the recognition of our principle. 
—I an, Sir, &c., WALTER BESANT. 

Society of Authors (Incorporated), 

4 Portugal Street, W.C., October 28th. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1890. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Those who have read this instructive volume, and 
desire that others should do so also, and still more those who 
are led by your notice of it to read it, will thank you for the 
praise which you bestow upon it in the Spectator for October 
25th. But there is some danger lest the help which you have 
given to a good and therefore winning cause (for about the 
Fourth Gospel the truth is steadily prevailing) may be some- 
what neutralised by the criticism which is contained in the 
last paragraph of the review. 

In that paragraph you take exception to the lecturer’s 
doctrine of “translation of thought” as interpreted by your- 
self, at the same time expressing a doubt as to whether the 
interpretation suggested is really the lecturer’s meaning. I 
feel confident that what is suggested is not the lecturer’s 
meaning. It would be a calamitous result of the Bampton 
Lectures of 1890, if, after ably showing to us that there is 
nothing in modern criticism to shatter our belief in the 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel, and a great deal in it 
to confirm this belief, they should end in suggesting to us 
that the author of it invented at pleasure any amount of 
telling expressions, and attributed them to Christ, because he 
thought that by such means he could “translate” Christ’s 
teaching into a form suited to an Ephesian audience towards 
the close of the first century. And it would be still more 
calamitous if they were to exhort us to imitate this supposed 
conduct of the Evangelist, and invent any meaning we please 
for what he has written, in order to “transiate ” it into what 
may seem to be useful to the nineteenth century. What is 
said on pp. 418, 419, 450, not to mention other passages in the 
concluding lecture, cannot reasonably be interpreted in this 
sense, a sense which J believe the lecturer would himself 
repudiate as monstrous. Indeed, you yourself, near the end 
of the review, abandon it as incredible; but nevertheless it is 
suggested as possible, and made an objection to the book. 

As I am writing, I venture to raise another question, of 
much less moment. Would it have been an improvement if 
the third lecture had been omitted and the last lecture 
doubled? The whole series is an answer to Keim’s confident 
dictum : “It is our age which has cancelled the decision of the 
ages.” The ages decided that the Fourth Gospel is by St, 
John; our age has shown that it is not. “Has it?” says the 
lecturer; “let us see.” It was impossible to answer this 
question satisfactorily, without setting forth in some detail 
what the decision of the ages has been, and this is done in the 
third lecture. We are very glad to have the eighth lecture; 
but the lecturer had completed his programme when he 





finished the seventh, in which he shows that the conflictin 
hesitating views of our age have not cancelled the decision oe 
the ages.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Durham, October 26th. ALFRED Plummer. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WORDSWORTH. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In Mr. R. H. Hutton’s estimate of the late Cardinal 
Newman, he remarks that Wordsworth’s “ poetry, strange to 
say, never ‘found’ Dr. Newman, though there is so much in 
his writings that seems like a paraphrase of some of Words. 
worth’s finest poetry.” Here it may be of interest to note 
that Newman, as he says, has “glanced” at the “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Childhood,” 
—ie.,in his own striking essay upon Keble’s “Lyra Inno. 
centium.” It seems, too,as though some affinity of suggestion 
could be traced between the “angel faces,” “lov’d lone 
since and lost awhile,” and those vivid impressions of ‘ 
child “that fade into the light of common day.” And, 
in a letter discussing Wordsworth’s “Ode,” he says: “It 
and Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ affect me more, I think, than any- 
thing in Shakespeare, in Dryden, in Gray, or in Scott;” and 
of these two poems, he declares Wordsworth’s to be “far the 
more touching of the two.” And, again, he writes: “There 
is more to carry one away” in the “Ode” and the “ Happy 
Warrior,” “than in all that Gray has written.” And, lastly, 
he makes the Oratory School one year learn by heart the 
latter poem, and he gives a prize to the best reciter of its 
noble lines.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp BELLasts. 


P.S.—The reference to Wordsworth (‘ Essays,” Vol. IL, 
p. 435, ed. 1881) is seen in the comment upon the “ Platonic 
tone..... of much of the poetry of the day,” which does 
not connect the infant’s holy state “with the rite of baptism ;” 
but with this last taken into account, the poet’s “most 
beautiful doctrine” (as the letter proceeds to show) “ may be 
modified in a Christian sense.” 





WOOLNER’S BUST OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It may interest some of the readers of a paper which 
has shown so special.an interest in and appreciation of 
Cardinal Newman, that by very much tke finest likeness of 
him in existence is the bust which was made of him, some ten 
or fifteen years ago, by Thomas Woolner, and that casts of 
this bust are, as I believe, to be had. I was once ina room 
containing first-rate busts of all the most famous men of the 
past generation. That of Newman made all the others look 
like vegetables, so wonderfully was it loaded with the great 
Cardinal’s weight of thought and character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
COVENTRY PAaTMORE. 


[We entirely agree with Mr. Patmore.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE MRS. BOOTH. 
{To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srir,—In your interesting and suggestive article in the 
Spectator of October 18th, on “ The Influence of Democracy 
on Religion,” you take the extraordinary enthusiasm evoked 
by the funeral of the late Mrs. Booth as an example of the 
tendency of democratic feeling “to honour qualities which 
could by no possibility be regarded as displaying any distinc- 
tion either of birth or position, learning or talent, in her whose 
death they mourned.” You say: “She was a good woman 
who was indistinguishable except by an accident from one of 
themselves,”—namely, the “accidental circumstance of belong- 
ing to the family who had organised the movement.” In saying 
this, you hardly, I think, do full justice to the talents and 
character of the Jate Mrs. Booth. She was very much more 
than “a true representative unit of the Salvation Army,” 
being, as I am informed from a creditable source, the very 
heart and soul of the original movement In their early 
married days, Mr. Booth was a Methodist minister at Blyth, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mrs. Booth there began to take a 
foremost part in the ministry of her husband’s congre- 
gation, addressing large numbers with much fervour and 
persuasive eloquence. Her voice was remarkable for sweet- 
ness and mellowness of tone, and, I have been informed: 
“to hear her pray was to be converted.” Her preaching 
and praying were not considered quite ‘ regular” even 
in the so-called liberty of the Nonconformists. She and 
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her husband were formally called before the elders and 
deacons of their church. She there defended her conduct 
with so much argumentative eloquence, that many who heard 
her were greatly impressed by her words. However, they con- 
sidered it impossible to relax their rules in her favour; so she 
and Mr. Booth left the Wesleyan Connexion, and soon after 
started the movement now known as the “Salvation Army.” 
It is probable that much of the success of the movement 
may be due to the organising and business capacity of 
« General” Booth; but the fervour and zeal of the movement 
—the love of “saving souls”—was the inspiration of Mrs. 
Booth. She wasimbued with a sense of a heaven-sent mission. 
The sweet attractiveness of her voice, combined with the 
earnest eloquence of her pleading, exercised a power over the 
rude hearts and uncultivated minds of her audience, which 
proved truly irresistible. 

Doubtless, as the Society grew into the proportions of a 
great “ Army,” others have been found to possess similar gifts 
of heart and voice; but from Mrs. Booth, rather thon trem 
her husband, was the original impetus of the movement given, 
and doubtless there are thousands who consider they owe 
their “conversion” to her influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANNIE BuuNT. 





THE STATURE OF GREAT GENERALS. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—To the list at the conclusion of your article on 
Suvéroff may Iadd the names of William III. and Marshal 
Luxembourg, in connection with the following extract from 
Macaulay’s fine passage on the subject of mind versus 
muscles ?—“It is probable that, among the 120,000 soldiers 
who were marshalled round Neerwinden under all the standards 
of Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of France, 
and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Git. 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, October 25th. 


THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED QUALITIES. 

(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article of October 25th, on “ Natural Selection 
and Socialism,” you say, referring to Weissman’s theory: 
“Theoretically, it may seem conclusively proved that qualities 
acquired by an individual after birth are not hereditary, and 
that the only possible method of improving a race is by 
directing and influencing the processes of natural and sexual 
selection.” 

This is a subject in which theory can as yet have no part, 
because we do not know, and may perhaps never learn, any- 
thing about the modus operandi of heredity. All we can do is 
to note and classify facts, and the facts do not appear to be 
all in favour of Weissman’s theory. Herbert Spencer, writing 
on this subject some time ago—I think, in Nature—recalled 
the fact that among most domesticated species of animals, 
there are breeds with drooping ears,—a character which must 
have been acquired by the discontinuance, through disuse in 
the domesticated state, of the habit, so necessary in the wild 
state, of erecting the ears to listen for indications of danger. 
As this character of drooping ears is not one for which animals 
are selected, its existence in a race cannot be due to selection, 
and must be the result of leaving the muscles that erect the 
ears unused for many generations. 

Herbert Spencer has also mentioned—I think, in his 
“Principles of Biology”—the musical faculty in man, as 
one which cannot be due to natural selection, because its 
existence cannot give any sensible advantage in the struggle 
for existence; and it must have been perfected by the effects 
of culture, accumulated through successive generations.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, November 2nd. JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 

P.S.—November 4th.—The foregoing was written before I 
had read the notice of Mr. Ball’s book in the Spectator of the 
Ist inst. The following, from Carpenter’s “‘ Comparative 
Physiology,” is extremely strong evidence against the con- 
tention of Weissman and Ball, that no agency is able to 
change the characters of a race, except selection among spon- 
taneous variations :—*“ Sir Charles Lyell mentions that some 
Englishmen, engaged in the operations of the Real del Monte 
Company in Mexico, carried out with them some greyhounds 





of the best breed to hunt the hares which abound in that | 





country. It was found that the greyhounds could not support 
the fatigues of a long chase in this attenuated atmosphere» 
and before they could come up with their prey they lay down 
gasping for breath; but these same animals have produced 
whelps, which have grown up, and are not in the least degree 
incommoded by the want of density in the air, but run down 
the hares with as much ease as do the fleetest of their race in 
this country.” Here is an instance of a new character acquired 
to meet new circumstances, apparently in consequence of the 
direct action of those circumstances, and certainly in a very 
much shorter time than what would be needed for either 
natural or artificial selection to act. 


[We should hardly call this last a case of the inheritance of 
an acquired habit at all. Is it anything more than an evidence 
that no creature can well bear a sudden change from one 
physical condition to another? The elder greyhounds had 
been accustomed all their lives to a heavier atmosphere. If 
the young greyhounds had been born on the voyage to Mexico, 
would not they have adapted themselves to the thin atmosphere 
just as easily as they actually did !—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE SONG OF THE CANARY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I am obliged to your correspondent, “M. H. T.,” for the 
remarks on the song of the wild canary in the Spectator of 
October 25th, which fully bear out my statement of the 
difference between the note of the wild bird and the song 
which it has acquired and transmitted to its posterity in 
captivity. I am sorry if I have done an injustice to their 
natural song. Dr. Bolle states that it is much inferior to 
that of the caged bird; and Wilson, speaking of the American 
wild canary, says: ‘‘ Its song is so weak as to appear to proceed 
from a considerable distance, when perhaps the bird is perched 
on a tree over your head,” though he has “ heard some sing in 
cages with great energy and determination.” 

Your correspondent, however, has misunderstood the point 
of my article; he says that if I heard the song of the wild 
canaries, I should never again say that theirs was a borrowed 
song. The statement was not that the wild canaries had 
borrowed a song, but that the domesticated birds had acquired 
a different one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON “TALKING BirDs.” 

THE GUINEA-PIG. 
[To THE EpirorR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I have read with some surprise, in the number of the 
Spectator dated October 18th, the statement that a guinea-pig 
is incapable of affection. Some years since, I had a guinea-pig 
who would come whenever I called him, who would follow me 
like a dog even along the streets, and who never seemed happy 
out of my sight. When I sat down to read, this little creature 
would come and scratch at my shoes or trousers to coax me to 
take him up and nurse him. He would sit on his hind legs 
and hold a book for me to read, and if placed in a corner, 
would sit in this position for an hour at a time, and seemed to 
delight in it. After having him several years, I was seized with 
a severe attack of congestion of the lungs, which confined me 
to my bed for upwards of a month; just as I was getting over 
this, my friends told me that my guinea-pig had been ill for 
some time, and that he refused to eat anything, but that 
they did not like to mention it to me before. I at once 
had him brought to me; he was miserably thin, and could 
scarcely walk, but he at once took food from my hands, no 
matter what I offered him. After some little time, scarcely an 
hour, I think, he gave two or three little gasps, turned over on 
his side, and died in my lap.—I am, Sir, &c., 
63 Strand, W.C., October 24th. JOHN BROWNING. 


PARSONS AND SIGN-POSTS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—My attention has been directed to Mr. T. Fisher’s letter 
in the Spectator of October 25th, in which he gives the story 
of the sign-post and the parson, related by me in my recent 
work on “ Exmoor and the Hill-Country of West Somerset,” 
a Dartmoor origin. On the Ist inst., I saw the gentleman 
from whom I first heard the story, my friend Mr. William 
Palmer, of Taunton. He is over eighty years of age, and 
states that he had it about sixty years ago from the person to 
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whom the countryman made the remark, one John Morgan, 
who told him that the incident took place on Exmoor about 
twenty years before that, thus carrying it back some eighty 
years from the present time. Morgan—usually dubbed, on 
account of his lively nature and sporting proclivities, Morgan 
“Rattler ’—was a well-known character on and around 
Exmoor, where he frequently went to buy wool. He died 
about twenty years ago, at an advanced age. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the amusing interview 
between “Jan” and the Rev. John Russell, near Widdecombe- 
in-the-Moor, was long posterior to that between Morgan and 
the rustic (name unknown) upon Exmoor,—at which time, 
indeed, Mr. Russell must have been a child of very tender 
years indeed. I can only account for the appearance of the 
witticism upon Dartmoor on the assumption that Morgan, 
who was almost as well known in Devonshire as in West 
Somerset, passed it on, either directly or indirectly, to Mr. 
Mason’s “ Jan.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Lu. WARDEN PAGE. 

Williton, Somerset, November 3rd. 








POETRY. 





TO AUTUMN. 
By AN ANSTHETE. 
[The musical rights reserved. ] 
I PRAY you prate no more of your Spring, 
With her crashes of colour and song, 
And her odours keen as the scorpion’s sting, 
Lest you do dear Art a wrong. 
For those greens and yellows of Spring are so crude 
That I wink both eyes with pain, 
And her scents and songs are so unsubdued 
They would pierce to my very brain, 
Were mine ears not full of cotton-wool 
The lark’s alarum to quell— 
Were my vinaigrette to my nose not set 
To smother the violet’s smell. 


Neither o’ermuch of your Summer prate, 
In her pomp of fierce repose, 

Or the passionate panted love and hate 
Of her nightingale and rose. 

Though she has outgrown the gush and giggle 
Of her romping sister Spring, 

Though her colours don’t make me wince and wriggle, 
Though her nightingale can sing; 

If her land and sky with but half an eye 
You study, you'll soon agree 

She is quite too, too bright green and blue 
For critics like you and me. 


But hither, my faithful friend, hie hither, 
For he hasteth for whom we yearn, 
Intensely sounding his solemn zither, 
Autumn, our Master stern ; 
Mixing, with magic manifold, 
His umbers and ultramarines, 
Till his gold is the greenest, greenest gold, 
And his greens are the goldenest greens. 
And ever this song, as he fareth along, 
He flutes, till my tears down start : 
“O, Oscar Wilde, my child, my child! 
I only in Nature am Art!” 





BOOKS. 
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THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 
TuIs is such a book as the world has not often seen. No 
doubt the most impressive portions of it are not new, for Mr. 
Lockhart quoted freely from it in the most delightful of all 
biographies. But to have it without the omissions then made, 
and to have it in a single whole, is as different from having 
it as a mere factor in a fascinating biography, as to have the 
whole web of a skilful weaver is different from having a great 





* The Journal of Sir Walter Sc. tt, from the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford’ 
Vol, I. Edinburgh: David Louglas. 





composite structure into which parts of that eckienehaeel 
fully incorporated. These two impressive wine 
of the most effective pictures of a really strong man, Br 
only that man himself could have painted it, which the En. lish 
language contains. It is true tragedy without the idealisin 

background generally given to tragedy, the story of a pis 
intellectual and moral struggle ending in defeat, but in defeat 
in which there is absolutely no personal failure, no conscions 
yielding of a single inch of ground, no concession to weak 


no self-deception, no shrinking from the truth, no de sg 


spon. 
dency, and no ostentation of pretended indifference, ong 
where you see the same large, clear insight, the same 


large, genial nature, the same indomitable resolution, the 
same sober suffering, the same calm fortitude, the same frank 
determination to face the worst and to do the best. Itis rarely - 
indeed that so sunny a nature as Scott’s is seen in such dark 
eclipse without a great deal more bitterness or collapse than 
Scott ever betrays. And yet, though the heart of religion is 
in Scott, you cannot say that his Journal shows what can be 
called a spiritual nature. He feels keenly the duty of sub. 
mission to God’s will in his misfortunes, but he does not dwell 
on it; he submits in the darkness, as it were, but without at 
all realising that to implant the disposition to subdue his 
heart to the right frame of feeling, was perhaps the very object 
of the sufferings with which he copes so manfully. The 
whole force of his large nature is thrown at once into the 
struggle to do what is honourable and right, and the effort to 
feel rightly is almost lost sight of in the effort to brace all 
his nature to high action. How little of the conscious 
spiritual life there is in him, we see when the sense of 
worldly honour bursts out so strongly in his resolve to 
fight a duel about his Life of Napoleon rather than submit 
to the disgrace, as he held it, of not standing to his 
colours on behalf of his country. No man who had thought 
first and most of his spiritual life would have done that; 
but Scott had the highest kind of natural goodness rather 
than of the supernatural, and that is precisely what makes 
the vivid light which this Journal throws on his inner life so 
profoundly interesting. You see the grandeur of the man’s 
whole make and character,—the large sympathy with all 
suffering, the magnanimity, the habit of endurance, the slight 
scorn for his own sensitiveness, and yet the frank and hearty 
desire not to suffer, to have an end of his sufferings, which 
bespeaks the true man of the world, though a high-minded 
and a noble man of the world. It is the semi-Christian 
Stoicism in Scott which makes the inner life of this Journal 
so fascinating, and at times so grand a spectacle. Fortunately 
for the reader, the Journal opens a day or two,—though only 
a day or two,—before the anxieties as to the coming crash 
of his fortunes begin. The first entry is the 20th of 
November, 1825, the first note of the approaching storm 
appears on the 22nd, and on the 25th Sir Walter records his 
firm resolve to economise; but within a few days the whole 
pressure of the approaching catastrophe is felt, and on 
January 16th, 1826, the crash came. The illness and death 
of his wife followed in the same spring, and then for three or 
four years Scott went on labouring in the interest of his 
creditors, using his great imagination, as long as it would 
work through his enfeebled physical organisation, to restore 
what he owed, to retrieve the rather spendthrift prodigality 
of his earlier years, and to reconcile himself to himself, so far 
as he could do so after his large, clear sense had fairly recog- 
nised how deeply his rather hare-brained passion for land and 
position had involved him in responsibilities for other men 
whose speculative tendencies he could not control, and who 
were quite unfit to control their own. 

Let us take first what the Journal shows in abundance, the 
large, sunny good sense that was the background of Sir 
Walter Scott’s great imagination. What could be happier 
than this criticism on the sanguineness of the Whig mind ?— 

“ November 25.—Read Jeffrey’s neat and well-intended address 
to the mechanics upon their combinations. Will it do good? 
Umph. It takes only the hand of a Lilliputian to light a fire, 
but would require the diuretic powers of Gulliver to extinguish it. 
The Whigs will live and die in the heresy that the world is ruled 
by little pamphlets and speeches, and that if you can sufficiently 
demonstrate that a line of conduct is most consistent with men’s 
interest, you have therefore and thereby demonstrated that they 
will at length, after a few speeches on the subject, adopt it of course. 
In this case we would have [no] need of laws or churches, for I 
am sure there is no difficulty in proving that moral, regular, and 
steady habits conduce to men’s best interest, and that vice is not 
sin merely, but folly. But of these men each has passions and 
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iudices, the gratification of which he prefers, not only to the 
ee weal, but to that of himself as an individual. Under the 
action of these wayward impulses a man drinks to-day though he 
{3 sure of starving to-morrow. He murders to-morrow though he is 
sre to be hanged on Wednesday; and people are so slow to believe 
that which makes against their own predominant passions, that 
mechanics will combine to raise the price for one week, though 
they destroy the manufacture for ever.” 
That is almost as nearly true of our too sanguine reformers 
to-day as it was sixty years since. Then, as to his genial 
Stoicism, take this little entry a few days later, when his 
daughter and Lockhart are leaving Scotland for London, 
Lockhart being about to take up the editing of the Quarterly 


Review :— 
“ December 5.—This morning Lockhart and Sophia left us early, 
and without leave-taking ; when I rose at eight o’clock they were 
one. This was very right. I hate rod eyes and blowing of noses. 
Agere et pati Romanum est. Of all schools commend me to the 
Stoics. We cannot indeed overcome our affections, nor ought we 
if we could, but we may repress them within due bounds, and 
avoid coaxing them to make fools of those who should be their 
masters. I have lost some of the comforts to which I chiefly 
looked for enjoyment. Well, I must make the more of such as 
remain—God bless them. And so ‘I will unto my holy work 
again,’ which at present is the description of that heilige Kleeblatt, 
that worshipful triumvirate, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat.” 

Again, take this living sketch (written in the middle of his 
own anxieties) of Henry Mackenzie, the author of The Man 
of Feeling :— 

“ December 6.—A rare thing this literature, or love of fame or 
notoriety which accompanies it. Here is Mr. H{[enry | M{ackenzie } 
on the very brink of human dissolution, as actively anxious 
about it as if the curtain must not soon be closed on that and 
everything else. He calls me his literary confessor; and I am 
sure I am glad to return the kindnesses which he showed me long 
since in George Square. No man is less known from his writings. 
We would suppose a retired, modest, somewhat affected man, with 
a white handkerchief, and a sigh ready for every sentiment. No 
such thing: H.M.is alert as a contracting tailor’s needle in every 
sort of business—a politician and a sportsman—shoots and fishes 
in a sort even to this day—and is the life of the company with 
anecdote and fun. Sometimes, his daughter tells me, he is in low 
spirits at home, but really I never see anything of it in society.” 


We give these passages to show the wise and sagacious back- 
ground of the mind by which the long four years’ struggle of 
imaginative power with accumulating physical and moral 
troubles was maintained. Now let us illustrate the temper of 
the same mind under the first heavy shock of impending ruin. 
Mr. Douglas has enriched this edition of the Journal with 
extracts from Mr. Skene’s reminiscences of Scott, which 
greatly add to the impressiveness of the Journal. And we 
shall illustrate the remarks in the Journal of January 23rd, 
1826 (just a week after the crash) by Mr. Skene’s account of 
his walk with Sir Walter on the same day :— 


“ January 23.—Slept ill, not having been abroad these eight days 
—splendida bilis. Then a dead sleep in the morning, and when 
the awakening comes, a strong feeling how well I could dispense 
with it for once and forever. This passes away, however, as 
better and more dutiful thoughts arise in my mind. I know not 
if my imagination has flagged; probably it has; but at least my 
powers of labour have not diminished during the last melancholy 
week. On Monday and Tuesday my exertions were suspended. 
Since Wednesday inclusive I have written thirty-eight of my close 
manuscript pages, of which seventy make a volume of the usual 
Novel size. Wrote till twelve a.m., finishing half of what I call a 
good day’s work—ten pages of print, or rather twelve. Then 
walked in Princes Street pleasure-grounds with good Samaritan 
James Skene, the only one among my numerous friends who can 
properly be termed amicus curarum mearum, others being too 
busy or too gay, and several being estranged by habit.” 


To this passage the following note is appended :— 


“On the morning of this day Sir Walter wrote the following 
note to his friend :— 

‘Dear Skene,—If you are disposed for a walk in your gardens 
any time this morning, I would gladly accompany you for an hour, 
since keeping the house so long begins rather to hurt me, and you, 
who supported the other day the weight of my body, are perhaps 
best disposed to endure the gloom of my mind.—Yours ever, 

‘ Castle Street, 23 January. W.S. 

‘I will call when you please: all hours after twelve are the 
same to me.’ 

“On his return from this walk, Mr. Skene wrote out his recollec- 
tions of the conversation that had taken place. Of his power to 
rebuild his shattered fortunes, Scott said, ‘ “‘ But woe’s me, I much 
mistrust my vigour, for the best of my energies are already ex- 
pended. You have seen, my dear Skene, the Roman coursers 
urged to their speed by a loaded spur attached to their backs to 
whet the rusty metal of their age,—ay ! it is a leaden spur indeed, 
and it goads hard.” I added, “‘ But what do you think, Scott, of 
the bits of flaming paper that are pasted on the flanks of the poor 
jades? If we could but stick certain small documents on your 
back, and set fire to them, I think you might submit for a time 
to the pricking of the spur.” He laughed and said, “ Ay! Ay!— 





these weary bills, if they were but as the thing that is not—come, 
cheer me up with an account of the Roman Carnival.” And, 
accordingly, with my endeavour to do so, he seemed as much in- 
terested as if nothing had happened to discompose the usual tenor 
of his mind, but still our conversation ever and anon dropt back 
into the same subject, in the course of which he said to me, 
“Do you know, I experience a sort of determined pleasure in 
coufronting the very worst aspect of this sudden reverse—in 
standing, as it were, in the breach that has overthrown my for- 
tunes, and saying, Here I stand, at least an honest man. And God 
knows, if I have enemies, this I may at least with truth say, that 
I have never wittingly given cause of enmity in the whole course 
of my life, for even the burnings of political hate seemed to find 
nothing in my nature to feed the flame. I am not conscious of 
having borne a grudge towards any man, and at this moment of 
my overthrow, so help me God, I wish well and feel kindly to 
every one. And if I thought that any of my works contained a 
sentence hurtful to any one’s feelings, I would burn it. I think 
even my novels (for he did not disown any of them) are free from 
that blame.” He had been led to make this protestation from my 
having remarked to him the singularly general feeling of good- 
will and sympathy towards him which every one was anxious to 
testify upon the present occasion. The sentiments of resignation 
and of cheerful acquiescence in the dispensation of the Almighty 
which he expressed were those of a Christian thankful for the 
blessings left, and willing, without ostentation, to do his best. 
It was really beautiful to see the workings of a strong and upright 
mind under the first lash of adversity calmly reposing upon the 
consolation afforded by his own integrity and manful purposes. 
“Lately,” he said, “you saw me under the apprehension of the 
decay of my mental faculties, and I confess that I was under 
mortal fear when I found myself writing one word for another, 
and misspelling every word; but that wore off, and was perhaps 
occasioned by the effects of the medicine I had been taking; but 
have I not reason to be thankful that that misfortune did not 
assail me >—Ay! few have more reason to feel grateful to the 
Disposer of all events than I have.” ’—Mr. Skene’s Reminiscences.” 


That comparison of Scott’s, of his later imaginative career,— 
in which, by the way, he wrote Woodstock, The Fair Maid 
of Perth, and Anne of Geierstein, as well as a great por- 
tion of the Life of Napoleon, and a multitude of smaller 
literary papers, besides discharging all his duties as Clerk 
in the Courts of Law,—to the efforts of the Roman coursers 
driven forth free from the control of any rider, but pricked 
on by spurs which jangled constantly against their sides, 
seems to us a singularly fine and appropriate one, which really 
helps us to conceive and understand the labours of the last and 
greatest four years of his literary life,—greatest, of course, not 
imaginatively but morally. Even during the composition and 
printing of his first real failure——Count Robert of Paris,—the 
first book in which signs of the ruin of the great imagina- 
tion became distinctly visible, Scott seems to us almost 
greater and nobler than he had ever been before. The power 
of his glorious imagination was gone, but the mighty and 
sober will which struggled on even under the overwhelming 
burden of a conscious sense of decay, was more impressive 
in defeat than it had been even in victory. Scott would hardly 
have been persuaded that in many respects this private 
journal was his greatest work,—and of course, imaginatively 
speaking, it is far from his greatest work,—but it is certainly 
the work which is more likely to subdue other minds, 
struggling with much less, but to their lesser power perhaps 
relatively equal burdens, to that spirit of deep resignation and 
grave resolve with which Scott met some of the greatest trials 
man can have to bear, than anything which he had written in 
the heyday of poetic inspiration and of dazzling imaginative 
triumphs. This book is one of the greatest gifts which our 
English literature has ever received. 





LIFE OF THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH.* 
Ir, as we confess that we did, we laid down Mr. Lang’s book 
with a slight feeling of disappointment, we could only blame 
ourselves for having formed extravagant expectations; for 
we must acknowledge that, after all, the biographer has 
admirably acquitted himself of a very difficult and delicate 
task. Nevertheless, we do not think that Mr. Lang is at his 
best when harnessed to a biography ; he is too mindful of the 
cart behind him to give free play to his own wit and fancy; 
and when he has to drag that cart through what is evidently, 
to him, the dreary wilderness of politics, of party strife, 
financial statements and budgets, in spite of all his en- 
deavours, he cannot conceal his ennui. Now, ennui is catch- 
ing, and when Mr. Lang yawns, we cannot help yawning too. 
Moreover, we suspect that there is not a little affectation in 
his assumed indifference to such matters, for there is abundant 





* Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh, 
By Andrew Lang. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Son. 
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internal evidence to show that Mr. Lang has been a close and 
interested observer of the political life of his time. When he 
pleases, his summaries of speeches and arguments are excel- 
lently clear and concise ; his appreciation of political questions 
and situations are very just, but not always very impartial ; his 
comments are shrewd and very much to the point; and his 
illustrations and quotations, though generally rather flippant, 
and sometimes even frivolous, are delightfully apposite. But 
his work is not always pleasing to Mr. Lang. It is natural that he 
should have had a fuller sympathy with Sir Stafford Northcote 
the man, than with Sir Stafford Northcote the politician. 
Compared with his account of the former, his account of the 
latter is rather scrappy, and not altogether coherent; and 
though he makes clear the unique position which the states- 
man enjoyed in his party, he hardly succeeds in showing how 
he arrived atit. We feel, rather than are told, that the quality 
which was of the greatest service to himself and his country, 
was not his business capacity, which, indeed, was unsurpassed, 
nor even his delicate tact in conducting difficult negotiations, 
but the extraordinary personal influence exercised over those 
with whom he came in contact, which must have helped 
greatly to weld together the rather jarring elements of the 
party to which he was attached. Of this we have but a one- 
sided account; we hear of the advice that he offered, and we 
can read his letters—letters in which he shapes the future 
policy of his party, and advice which we know was often 
followed—but owing to the rather disconnected way in which 
they are given us, it is not easy to appreciate their immediate 
working or subsequent effect. But the task of a biographer is 
beset with difficulties; he is hampered with too much material, 
and harassed with conflicting considerations ; and when, as in 
the case of Mr. Lang, he has a great literary reputation of his 
own to sustain, it is hardly possible that he can fulfil every- 
body’s expectations, and fully satisfy all the admirers of 
himself and his subject. On one point we may sincerely 
congratulate the biographer,—in dealing even with the most 
delicate questions, he has not written one word which could 
give pain to those who are still living, except perhaps 
in repeating words of undeserved eulogy, if it is possible 
for such words to give pain to those who have long ago dis- 
carded the qualities for which they were eulogised. 

Of Sir Stafford Northcote himself, we cannot better sum 
up the personality than in the opening words of Mr. Lang’s 
introduction :— 

“ A country gentleman of no large fortune, of a family not illus- 

trious though ancient, a politician without rancour or guile, a 
gentleman innocent of self-seeking, he reached almost the highest 
place in the service of his country; he discharged, as leader of the 
House of Commons, quite the most laborious functions in the world 
of politics; he smoothed, in his degree, the most complete and 
rapid of political transitions; he lived without a stain, and he 
died without an enemy. No common character could have 
achieved all this, and yet no critic would call his character 
strange, unusual, beyond the course of nature. In truth, he 
carried the common excellences and virtues to an uncommon pitch 
of perfection, and displayed them in a harmony as singular as 
amiable and admirable.” 
In short, he was a good man, whose force of character made 
itself more felt than his force of intellect, and who inspired 
confidence by his example rather than led by persuasion; and 
oue, too, who, having a genius for happiness himself, reflected 
his own content upon all around him. Educated at Eton and 
Balliol, his boyhood at school displayed the best and most 
boyish qualities; while he escaped from Oxford with but a 
trace of that priggishness that besets those who take them- 
selves even more seriously than they do the world. At Eton 
he was not unfrequently flogged. Though he did not fight 
himself—indeed, he must ulways have been a difficult person 
to quarrel with—we find him recording the fights of others 
with great gusto. He became a good oar, and was notable 
for bis power of turning off quantities of Latin verse for 
other boys. We are not surprised to learn that his great 
failing, in his tutor’s eyes, was his over-abundant good-nature. 
Nevertheless, at Oxford his wonderful capacity for work did 
so well for him, that he obtained a really brilliant class. His 
early entrance upon political life, as Mr. Gladstone’s private 
secretary, seems to have been simply a matter of chance, 
though he did not accept that post without much con- 
On his appointment we find him 
writing :— 


“There is but one statesman of the present day in whom I feel 
entire confidence,.and with whom I cordially agree, and that 
statesman is Mr, Gladstone. _I look upon him as the representa- 





tive of the party, scarcely developed as yet, though secretly 
forming and strengthening, which will stand by all that is dear 
sacred in ~ yg errs in eg — bine ng I believe will 
the Church end the Wold” © inane, 

It may fairly be claimed for Sir Stafford Northeote that 
what he esteemed dear and sacred then, he esteemed so always, 
and to the end of his life. After a fashion, he might haye 
been styled in some matters the conscience of his party. The 
division between him and his first chief was of slow growth; 
even as late as 1859, we find him deferentially asking My 
Gladstone’s opinion before throwing in his lot with Mr. 
Disraeli as Financial Secretary to the Treasury ; their friend. 
ship may be said never to have come to an end. Of Disraeli, 
at that time, he says: “I only look upon my obligation to 
him as binding me to be personally civil to him, and not as 
committing me to him in the event of any great break-up,” 
The slight feeling of distrust which he seems to have enter. 
tained at first, passed away very quickly, and we soon find the 
most perfect confidence between the two men, though Sir 
Stafford Northcote has often to deplore his chief’s pugnacity, 
His advice, when given, seems, however, to have been 
generally followed, and we doubt whether any recruit has 
ever done his officer such good service. Of the position 
of Sir Stafford Northcote in 1867, during the events that led 
to the Conservative change of front with regard to the 
Reform Bill, his biographer says :—“ It is only plain that he 
stuck to Mr. Disraeli.” ‘That leap into the dark was taken in 
darkness as far as we are concerned, for there is nothing to 
show through what struggles of mind Sir Stafford may have 
passed, or to what considerations he ultimately yielded. “He 
let the great current take him to the sea, the sea in which we 
are tossed about to-day.” Perhaps it was that the character 
given him by his Eton tutor for once reasserted itself; that 
he was not sorry to yield, to give up attempting to stem the 
flood, and to throw himself into the current after his friends, 
to sink or swim in their company. Of the Indian Secretary- 
ship of that year, Mr. Lang gives a very animated account. 
The Abyssinian Expedition certainly owed a great deal of its 
success to the thoroughness with which it was carried through 
when it was once determined upon; and for the trust that the 
Government put in their General, Sir Robert Napier, and 
the liberality with which they supplied all his requisitions, 
Sir Stafford Northcote deserves the praise. There is nothing 
very noticeable in his ideas as to an Indian policy, except 
we remark his dislike to the centralisation of the Govern- 
ment in one spot, and his wish to find a place for 
natives in the administration, neither of which ideas is 
very new at the India Office. His journey to Canada in 
1869, in the interest of the Hudson Bay Company, could 
hardly have been an unmixed pleasure. Far more agreeable 
to a man of his classical tastes and learning, must have been 
a tour in the East, undertaken on the occasion of the opening 
of the Suez Canal, when he speaks with unfeigned delight of 
the yachting voyage through the Greek Archipelago, of the 
Greek Islands, and of Athens. Speaking of his devotion to 
the classics, we cannot refrain from quoting an amusing 
story, told by Disraeli, which Sir Stafford records in his diary : 
—“ We lamented the disuse of classical quotations in the House 
of Commons. He (Disraeli) said he had at one time tried to 
revert to them, but the Speaker (Denison) had asked him not. 
‘Why? do you think they don’t like it?’ ‘Oh, no; the 
House rather likes it; but you are making John Russell 
restless, and I am afraid of his taking to it, too. He 
gave us six or seven lines of Virgil the other night, which 
had not the smallest connection with his speech or with 
the subject.2” Of his journey to America, to take part 
in the Commission that was sitting at Washington for 
the settlement of the ‘Alabama’ claims, and of the feasting 
that the Commission had to endure, his letters give a 
graphic account. It is characteristic of his letters, as it was 
of everything that he said or wrote, that they are of the 
plainest and simplest kind, without any striving for effect or 
attempts at fine-writing. Characteristic also is the way in 
which he practically accepts the blame of the misunderstanding 
as to the indirect claims. 

How Sir Stafford Northcote became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, how he frittered away that magnificent surplus 
which Mr. Gladstone had left, how Mr. Gladstone lamented 
his surplus, and refused to be comforted,—all this Mr. Lang 
describes in his happiest language. His career as a Parlia- 
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mentary leader may be divided into two periods, the three 
years during which he led the House, and the five following 
years during which he led the Opposition. If during that first 
period he might have been accused of inability to grapple with 
obstruction, it was, as his biographer justly says, because he 
hated the Closure, and could not bring himself toapplyit. Mr. 
Lang also fairly adds: “ But when everything has been said 
about Sir Stafford Northcote’s merits and defects as a 
leader of the House of Commons, the fact remains that 
it was his misfortune to assume that office in immediate 
succession to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, one of whom 
may perhaps be described as the most powerful statesman, 
and the other as the most interesting political personage, that 
have appeared in England during the present century.” On 
the occasion of his receiving a presentation of plate upon 
which his likeness had been engraved between those of the two 
chiefs with whom he had been so intimately connected, and 
upon whose career his own had so largely depended, Sir 
Stafford happily described his position as that of the mortal 
horse that ran in the chariot of Achilles with the two 
immortals. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
mortal one did any less work, or was less instrumental in 
pulling the chariot, because he was more vulnerable than his 
immortal comrades. 

If his life was a happy one, he was equally happy in the 
death that swiftly and painlessly overtook him. A man so 
ambitious only for the good, so utterly devoid of self-seeking, 
so ready to sacrifice himself, and of such ingenuous honesty 
and transparent honour, will not soon be found again. It is 
impossible to say more for his character than Mr. Lang has 
said, and one could not say less. In treating of his subject’s 
private and domestic life, and of his literary pursuits, the 
biographer has certainly been at his very best. We rather 
regret, however, that he has thought it necessary to quote 
examples of his humour and lighter fancies; such specimens 
rarely serve their purpose, and these are hardly exceptions to 
that rule. 


BURGER AND THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMAN 
BALLAD.* 
THE spirit in which M. Bonet Maury has undertaken this 
interesting essay on Birger and the English origines of 
German ballad poetry, is at once critical and sympathetic. 
“ Works of art,” as he says on p. 92, “develop under condi- 
tions which differ from those exacted by morality ;” and 
without seeking to palliate the extravagances and irregulari- 
ties of Birger, he never allows his disapproval of what was 
vicious in the man to interfere with his appreciation of what 
was admirable in the artist. This attitude indicates a large- 
ness of view on the part of the writer which does credit to his 
beart, for the life of Biirger is, in truth, a sorry spectacle. 
Like so many men of genius, he inherited his wits from his 
mother. From her, too, he inherited his impulsiveness and in- 
stability of purpose. Of his early youth little is known, beyond 
his habit, so characteristic of the author of “Lenore,” of taking 
long and solitary rambles by night. At thirteen, he entered the 
Pedagogium at Halle, where the Head-Master pronounced his 
abilities as well as his conceit to be quite out of the common. 





He was destined for the Church, but speedily abandoned | 


theology for belles lettres and politics, under the guidance of 
Klotz, one of the Professors at the University at Halle, who 
for about five years was Biirger’s evil genius. Klotz wasa 
good scholar, but his tastes lay mainly in an erotic direction. 


Biirger proved an apt pupil, distinguished himself by his loose | 


living, and finally received a consilium abeundi from the 
Faculty of Theology. His grandfather, hoping that change 
of scene might mend his morals, took him in charge for a 


winter, and then sent him to Gottingen to study jurisprudence. | 


Unfortunately, the good results of his rustication were soon 
neutralised by bad company, drink, and debauchery, and he 
was in very low water when a fellow-student named Boie came 
to his rescue, and employed him asa collaborator in the prepara- 
tion of a Musen-Almanach. More than that, Boie did what he 
could to extricate Biirger from the slough into which he had 
fallen, and introduced him to worthier associates, notably to 
Gleim, who lent him enough money to attend to his more 
pressing wants, and encouraged him to persevere in his literary 
studies. Henceforward, Biirger at least left no loophole for 





* G. A. Birger et les Origines Angloises de la Balla’e Littéraire en Allemagne. | 


Par G. Bonet Maury, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie 
Protestante de Paris. Paris: Libiarie Hachette et Cie. 


attack in regard to his industry. Thanks to the exertions of 
his friends, he obtained in 1772 the post of Magistrate at 
Gellichausen, with a salary of about £150 a year. In 1774, he 
married the daughter of a neighbouring official at Niedeck. 
Soon after his marriage, he became enamoured of his wife’s 
sister. In this disgraceful intrigue, Biirger showed a relent- 
less fixity of purpose strangely alien to his conduct in the 
fields of honourable endeavour. The sister yielded after years 
of resistance, and the miserable wife acquiesced in a situation 
somewhat similar to that depicted in Goethe’s Stella, which 
the sage of Weimar, without knowing how the land lay, had 
actually sent to Biirger when the latter was first suffering 
from the inroads of this fatal passion. In 1784, his wife died 
of consumption: in 1785, he married the sister, who, in turn, 
died within seven months of her marriage. The last and most 
pitiable page of this domestic tragedy had yet to come. 

After a few years of apparently inconsolable widowhood, 
Biirger fell into the trap which was set for him by a vulgar 
adventuress, who practically proposed to him in a set of 
fulsome verses published in a Stuttgard paper, and brought 
to his notice by an indiscreet friend. Biirger’s vanity was 
gratified by what ninety-nine men out of a hundred would 
have considered a most unmaidenly and audacious per- 
formance. He replied, first in verse, and then in prose, and 
finally, in the face of the warnings of his friends, repaired to 
Stuttgard to visit his admirer incognito. A ludicrous incident 
relieved the squalor of this tawdry romance. On arriving at 
Stuttgard, he entered himself at the hotel in the name of 
Von Zach, a distinguished astronomer. This came to the ears 
of the pastor, a devoted student of that science, who at once 
hastened to pay his respects, and Biirger had the greatest 
difficulty in avoiding detection. The marriage took place in 
September, 1790, and in March, 1792, Birger invoked the aid 
of the law to rid him of a wife who had squandered his hard- 
earned substance, and boldly avowed her infidelity. It is 
difficult to avoid regarding the whole episode in the light of a 
judgment upon one who had owned no higher law than instinct 
in his relations with the other sex. The history of his domestic 
life might bear the motto, Veneris monumenta nefande. After 
the sordid fiasco of his third marriage, Birger dragged out the 
two remaining years of his life in poverty, loneliness, and 
misery, keeping body and soul together by the veriest Grub 
Street drudgery. Worst of all, what appeared to be a death-blow 
had been aimed at his reputation by the articles of Schiller in 
the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of Jena,in1791. In these, his 
claim to be regarded as a poet at all was rudely called in 
question. The notion of a literary coup de gridce, which was 
a gross exaggeration in the case of Keats, was much nearer 
the mark in the case of Biirger. 

There are many instances of men of letters whose personality 
is but dimly revealed in their work. This was not the case 
with Birger, of whom, as M. Bonet Maury remarks, the oft- 
quoted maxim of Buffon, Le style est Vhomme méme, is 
strikingly appropriate. His life might almost be reconstructed 
from his poems, which were in great part a mere diary of his 
emotions and passions. He had no reticence: and the extent 
of his vanity may be gauged from the fact of his complacently 
publishing, with the name of his dead wife attached, all the love 
| poems he had addressed to her in the course of that long and 

adulterous intrigue,—poems in great part instinct with the 
| earthiest passion. There is vivid portraiture enough in these 
| pieces, and the feelings described are those to which common 
| humanity is subject. But if, as we hold, it is the true part of 





| a poet to sublimate and exalt these passions, rather than to 
| defend their perversion and degradation, Biirger’s apotheosis 
of mere selfish appetite irrespective of consequences, can hardly 
hope to attain immortality. Those two lines of Lovelace’s,— 
“T could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more,” 
are worth a whole wilderness of Biirger’s sonnets. The 
higher chivalry of Love was unknown to him. He profaned 
Love’s altar, and expiated his offence as we have seen above, 
being in very truth one quem durus Amor crudeli tabe peredit. 
This earthiness runs through all his work. His style, 
though admirable, vigorous, and hard-hitting, often errs 
by the introduction of uncouth or even coarse images. 
He was over-prone to dwell at disproportionate length on 
unpleasant or even revolting details, as in the ballad of “The 
| Pastor of Taubenhain’s Daughter,” and in this be showed 
| himself a true forerunner of the modern Naturalist school. 
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His real title to immortality rests on half-a-dozen pieces, of 
which the two by which he is best known in England, “ Lenore ” 
and “The Wild Huntsman ”—both translated by Sir Walter 
Scott—are the finest. M. Bonet Maury has carefully shown how 
the ground was gradually cleared for the outbursts of national 
lyric poetry in Germany towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and how the final impetus was given by the publica- 
tion of the Percy Reliques. Whatis remarkable is that Herder 
recognised not only the hour but the man, and appealed to 
Biirger to give them the true model. The result was “ Lenore,” 
a subject in which Biirger’s peculiar genius found exactly 
fitting scope. It took him six months to write, from the day 
when he heard a peasant woman, at Appenrode, telling the 
legend of the spectre’s bride; but the poem thus wrung from 
him line by line has all the appearance of an improvisation. 
The work thus successfully achieved by Biirger may be com- 
pared to that which has been essayed with varying success by 
different composers in the domain of music,—that of enshrining 
in the highest artistic form of which it is capable some simple 
national air. Liszt’s aim—not his execution—in his Hungarian 
rhapsodies supplies a close counterpart to that of Biirger in 
“ Lenore,” which, we may incidentally remark, Raff took as the 
title and programme for one of the cleverest of his symphonies. 
Biirger’s work was not only fruitful in Germany, but it 
reacted with considerable force on English poetry. Scott and 
Wordsworth, as well as Shelley and Byron, were undoubtedly 
influenced by Biirger’s ballads ; and on this account alone the 
raison Wétre of M. Bonet Maury’s exhaustive monograph 
would have been apparent to readers on this side of the 
Channel. But that a Frenchman should have shown so 
thorough a sympathy with the national genius of English and 
German literature as expressed in their ballad literature. was 
hardly to be expected. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 
GEORGE ELI07, having an artistic manner as free from trick 
or mannerism as that of Fielding or Goldsmith, is not an easily 
imitable writer, and Mrs., or Miss, Poynter is certainly not an 
imitator ; but the resemblance borne by The Failure of Elisa- 
beth to some of the most characteristic portions of George Eliot’s 
serious work is too striking to be missed by the most careless 
reader. We say “serious” work, for of the rich humour of 
the creator of Mrs. Poyser and Bartle Massey there is not a 
trace in the new novel; but in the author’s handling and 
grouping of character, her choice and treatment of emotional 
situations, and her passages of analytical or ethical reflection, 
the likeness is everywhere most clearly discernible, and is 
heightened by the fact that the actual story told in The Failure 
of Elisabeth is in essence identical with one of the four or five 
stories which go to make up the wonderful book which its author 
described, not as a novel, but as “a study of provincial life.” 
Elisabeth is a slighter, less impressive, but hardly less winning 
Dorothea; the Rev. Robert Holland is a poorer, less dignified, 
under-bred, and infinitely more hateful Casaubon. In both 
books the girl is an enthusiast with vague views of the grand 
possibilities of a life of which she is wholly ignorant, who first 
idealises a vain, shallow, selfish masculine nature, then worships 
and loves her ideal, and finally has to endure the torture of 
the discovery that the object of her worship has not merely feet 
of clay, but is of clay “all compact.” The story of Elisabeth’s 
great mistake, to which the first half of the opening volume 
is devoted, is told with remarkable skill, for it is a story 
which it is by no means easy to make credible to the 
imagination. The reader is sorry for Elisabeth’s infatua- 
tion, and angry with her for being infatuated; but, in spite 
of his sorrow and his anger, he is really made to understand 
how the thing came about. He is made to see how the poor, 
lonely, inexperienced girl, being what she was, saw nothing 
that was not heroic and beautiful in the miserly, selfish, 
narrow-souled man who, notwithstanding his cloth, had 
narrowly escaped imprisonment for theft. The incident of 
the loss of Elisabeth’s purse on the Rhine steamer, and the 
succeeding incidents connected with the loan and return of 
the £5, are admirably utilised as means for the establishment 
of relations between her and Holland which we know can have 
only one ending; we see that the pitfall is before her, and are 
sure that she cannot escape it. More powerful still, and more 








* (1.) The Failure of Elisabeth. By E. Frances Poynter. 3 vols. London : R. 
Bentley and Son.——(2.) Mr. Bryant’s Mistake. By Katherine Wylde, 3 vols. 
London: R, Bentley and Son, 





harrowing as well, are the painfully truthful pages devoted 
to the record of her awakening from her brief dream,—of the 
little daily meannesses of Holland; of the tortures inflicted 
by the hateful little Dulcie Fawcett, whom he allows to coddle 
him and to insult his wife; and—most terrible of all—of her 
accidental discovery of the shameful secret of his past. There 
would be something unspeakably ludicrous, were it not so alto. 
gether sickening, in the picture of Holland maintaining towards 
Elisabeth his constant assumption of moral superiority at 
the very time when she is silently carrying about with her the 
letter which has told her all, and has filled her heart with a 
great shame and a hardly less great pity for the man whom 
she knows at last. It is in these figures that the interest is 
centred; but the portrait of Dulcie is, in its slight way, 
wonderfully clever, and the good-natured, outspoken Baroness 
is the most exhilarating person that we have recently met 
with in fiction. We have marked several of those analytical 
and reflective passages which recall the touch of George Eliot, 
but we can only quote one :— 

“Elisabeth had not been seriously jealous of Dulcie; she had 

never supposed, that is—she did not suppose now—that her 
husband had ever been guilty of an unworthy thought towards 
herself. Her imagination, that took such strange leaps in certain 
directions, had but a narrow outlook towards cheap and vulgar 
wickedness. Her jealousy, which had in truth been deep and 
real within its limits, had been largely owing to irritation that 
her husband should be imposed upon by a nature whose shallow- 
ness and insincerity she had seen so clearly.” 
Surely these three sentences, especially the second, are more 
George Eliotish than are a hundred sentences which it 
would be possible to quote from George Eliot’s own 
books; and there are plenty like them in The Failure of 
Elisabeth. If imitations, they are marvellously clever; but 
we believe that they testify, not to mimetic skill, but 
to real community of nature and talent, though the present 
writer’s is on a lower plane than that occupied by the author 
of Middlemarch. 


To receive at one time two really admirable novels, is a piece 
of good luck not too frequent in the experience of any critic, 
for which he is—or at any rate ought to be—abundantly 
thankful. Mr. Bryant’s Mistake is as different from The 
Failure of Elisabeth as one good story can be from another; 
but in its own way it is hardly less successful, and it would 
be quite as successful were it not for its undue length, caused, 
not by any spinning-out of the narrative, which moves along 
without any noticeable dragging, but by disproportionate 
elaboration of subsidiary characters whose part in the action 
is altogether unimportant. The author is lacking both in sense 
of proportion and in lightness of touch, the result of these 
deficiencies being an occasional effect of wearisomeness, and 
a sustained uniformity of emphasis which impairs the impres- 
siveness added to an essentially strong situation when it is 
made to stand out in more or less high relief. Nothing more, 
however, in the way of fault-finding criticism needs to be said 
—or, indeed, can be said with any show of reason—concerning 
a novel which is as admirable in literary execution as it is 
rich in strong human interest. Mr. Bryant is a clergyman of 
mean extraction, but of considerable talent and great ambi- 
tion, who, being left a widower with one daughter, takes to 
himself a second wife. The new Mrs. Bryant isa good, sweet, 
but weak woman, in whose past life there have been events 
which, though they reflect no real discredit upon her, might, 
if they became publicly known, hinder her husband’s advance- 
ment in the Church, and he determines that they shall be kept 
secret. Itis this determination which is Mr. Bryant’s mis- 
take, and, so far as he is concerned, the book might have for 
its motto the couplet,— 

“Alas! what tangled webs we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive !” 
for the initial suppressio veri, which seems merely a little act 
of selfish timidity that can have no results which are not 
calculable, harmless, and even beneficial, proves to bea baleful 
seed which grows into a great tree of conscious criminal de- 
ception, with deadly fruit of hypocrisy, hatred, and even 
murder in intent, saved only by a timely providence from 
becoming murder in action. The record of the successive 
stages of Mr. Bryant’s moral disintegration is a masterly 
piece of work, and the writer’s dramatic presentation of the 
results of her searching analysis confers a painful but pro- 
found interest upon a character which in less capable hands 
would seem too poor and thin to be intrinsically interesting. 
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Her imagination has much finer and richer raw material to 
work upon in the person of poor Alick Randle, the deformed, 
ill-fed young man with the eye and hand of the artist, the soul 
of an enthusiast, and the morbid spiritual exaltation which im- 
pels the true religious fanatic to deceive, first himself, and then 
others. Like other men of his class, Alick has not only his alter- 
nations between rapturous certainty and agonising doubt, but 
in the moments when the doubt is deepest, he is compelled by 
external forces which he himself has evoked, to act as if the 
certainty were still with him. Alick is, in short, the Savonarola 
of an English fishing-village, who, like the prophet of Florence, 
has to live “upon the faith of yesterday, waiting for the faith 
of to-morrow;” to draw strength in weakness from the trust 
of others; and when the final collapse comes, to see his most 
fervent disciples—the men and women for whose souls he has 
all but bartered his own—transformed into his bitterest and 
fiercest foes. This single figure would more than suffice to 
confer distinction upon a novel with no other claims to special 
attention; but in Mr. Bryant’s Mistake such claims are 
numerous, for the book, in addition to the sustained narrative- 
interest of a well-told story, is strong in portraiture and 
striking in situation, while its prevalent sombreness is relieved 
by some gleams of genuine humour. In this book, however, 
as in many other books, the best humour is that which comes 
by the way; and where the author deliberately sets herself to 
achieve a humorous effect—as in the portrait of the vegetarian 
monomaniac, Dr. Verrill—her failure is as conspicuous as is 
her success elsewhere. 





AN INDICTMENT OF PUBLISHERS.* 
THE title that we have given to our notice of this book is 
not inappropriate. Mr. Sprigge comes very near to saying of 
publishers what the Psalmist said of mankind: “ There is 
none good; no, not one.” In fact, he somewhat impairs the 
effect of his plea, able as it is, and backed by a number of 
telling facts, by the too obvious want of anything like a 
judicial temper in Lis statement of the case. It is easy 
to find an example of this state of mind. Mr. Sprigge 
denounces without reserve the appropriation by the publisher 
of any discounts that he may obtain by paying ready money. 
Yet there are cases where such appropriation is fair. A book is 
published, for instance, which does not pay its expenses, much 
less yield a profit, for several years. The balance-sheet presents 
for the first year a deficit, say of £200, which is reduced year 
by year, till at last a profit is shown. (The present writer has 
known cases where books ultimately lucrative have had a 
balance against them for as much as ten or twelve years.) 
Now, who is to bear the loss of interest? Asa matter of fact, 
the publisher has to bear it, and it is one of the advantages 
that the possession of capital gives him, that he can bear it, 
and that ultimately he gets remunerated for bearing it, 
remuneration that will not only recoup him his actual loss, 
but compensate his risk. Generally, we should say, Mr. 
Sprigge does not make an adequate allowance for this item 
in the general account between author and publisher, com- 
pensation for risk, nor, indeed, for what may fairly be 
called the legitimate advantages of capital. Advances, for 
instance, are very frequently made to authors for literary 
work while it is still unfinished, sometimes when it is scarcely 
begun. Here there is undoubtedly risk, a risk not un- 
frequently converted into actual loss. It is not an unknown 
practice for a publisher to pay half of the stipulated sum on the 
delivery of halfthe MS. Here the risk, were it to be calculated 
on strictly business principles, is very large, and should, 
properly speaking, be compensated by a heavy reduction. Some 
deduction is made, but it is made by fixing the stipulated 
sum below the intrinsic value of the literary property. To 
state the intrinsic value and to make the proper deduction, 
would be a more correct method; but it would be open to 
serious sentimental objections. Not unconnected with this 
consideration of publishers’ risk is another matter about 
which Mr. Sprigge makes frequent and emphatic complaint,— 
the assignment of copyright by the author to the publisher. 
It is the common practice, when the “royalty” method of 
publishing is followed, for the author to assign his copyright 
in consideration of the royalty. This practice Mr. Sprigge 
denounces without, as far as we have observed, any reserve. 
Yet there is a reason for it; and this reason is to be found in 





* The Methods of Publishing. By 8. Squire Sprigge,M.B. London: Published 
for the Incorporated Society of Authors by Henry Glaisher. 1890, 








this same publishers’ risk. Some risk there is in the majority 
of books. Would it be fair for the author to say: ‘If this 
book fails, you may have the copyright, which will be worth 
nothing; if it succeeds, I shall put it up to the highest 
bidder’? Of course this does not apply where the royalty 
is not paid till expenses are covered. The practice where 
the authors have a certain literary standing, is, we fancy, 
to pay a royalty on all copies. This, on the first thousand 
copies or 80, is not represented by any profit,—is, in 
fact, paid at the publisher’s risk. Perhaps the entire 
assignment of copyright is too great a compensation. But, 
on the whole, it does not work badly. Authors and pub- 
lishers should not part, but should make the best of it, as 
man and wife find it expedient to do. A third point we may 
notice, in which, we think, Mr. Sprigge does not do justice to 
a class which he seems to regard as hostes humani generis. 
Why should the author, he asks, pay his share in the expense 
of bringing out a publisher’s list? Why not? This list is 
an advertisement, and, we imagine, an effective one, especially 
because it brings the article advertised in the right way under 
the eyes of the right person. Would Mr. Sprigge allow a 
charge for the advertisement-pages inserted in a magazine? 
Why not, then, when these same pages are put together in a 
pamphlet and circulated at the publisher’s expense? The 
present writer was once charged by a publisher with a share of 
the expenses of a trade dinner. He did not complain. Why 
should an author grudge the bottle of wine which makes a 
bookseller take a rosy view of the future of his books ? 

We have mentioned some points in which, as we believe, the 
author of Methods of Publishing has been scarcely just. At 
the same time, we strongly recommend his volume “to those 
about to publish.” It will help to put them on their guard. 
That there are some unprincipled persons in the book-trade, is 
only too true. The documents which Mr. Sprigge quotes, the 
narratives which he relates, prove it up to the hilt. These 
men make their living partly out of the inexperience of 
those who can write, but chiefly out of the frantic desire for 
fame and profit of those who cannot. The latter class are 
beyond help; the furmer may find in these pages not a few 
valuable hints. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE heavier magazines are not specially interesting this 
month, though they contain some readable papers. In the 
Fortnightly, Mr. F. Greenwood talks of “ breakers ahead” in 
the coming Session, in the shape of discontent among the 
Conservatives, who, he says, are tired of being “ prodded” by 
the Liberal Unionists, and are, in particular, doubtful about 
the Land-Purchase Bill. Mr. Greenwood himself is hostile to 
that Bill, believing that the tenants not covered by it will 
refuse to pay any rent higher than the amount demanded by 
their neighbours, and disbelieving also in the guarantees. 
He doubts, moreover, whether, even if the Bill works well, it 
will in any way diminish Irish discontent, urging that, of all 
Irishmen, the American Irish are the most discontented, 
though they have no detested tenure to contend with. Mr. 
Greenwood, as usual, puts his case well; but his first argu- 
ment is only an argument for making the Bill larger still, 
while his second confuses cause and effect. The body 
of Irish discontent in America will die away with the 
body of discontent in Ireland. Both, as we contend, are 
fed by the passionate discontent with a tenure which 
always threatens a singularly apprehensive people with 
the loss of their land, which is, in their belief, their only 
honourable means of subsistence. All, however, who desire 
to see the case against Mr. Balfour’s Bill well stated, should 
read carefully Mr. Greenwood’s paper, if only to see how an 
able Tory, when dissatisfied, can unconsciously fight for Mr- 
Dillon’s cause——Sir Lepel Griffin sends a paper which is 
like Sir Lepel Griffin—that is, it is almost too full of clever- 
ness, and will persuade nobody. His idea is, that the people 
of Burmuh are “ engaging and sympathetic,” and, above all, 
happy, because of their creed, which is superior to Christianity 
because, thongh it rejects the idea of God, it acknowledges a 
future state to be rendered happy by the believer’s own 
conduct :— 

“The future of man or woman—for the fortunes of both sexes 
in this democratic system are strictly equal—depends on them- 
selves. By the observance of certain rules of conduct, not too 


onerous, and by the avoidance of certain forms of vice, they can 
assure themselves a most comfortable and a progressively im- 
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proving hereafter. Be good and you will be happy, says the 
doctrine of Buddha, reproducing the nursery ethics familiar to us 
all. But, improving upon this primitive doctrine, the Burman has 
reached the higher regions and purer air of philosophical virtue, 
where the true end and aim of life are clearly seen, and where 
reasonable conduct is embodied in the apothegm, Be happy and 
you will be good.” 

Sir Lepel forgets entirely that a Burman believes in a past as 
well as a future, which must, and constantly does, afflict him 
with despair, and that as no man ever reaches his own ideal, 
no man can be made happy by depending exclusively on himself. 
As a matter of fact,a Burman is more light-hearted than a 
Hindoo; but it is because he is much healthier, much less bur- 
dened with care, and belongs to the Mongol race, which is 
less reflective and less anxious than the semi-Aryan. The 
Cingalese, who is as convinced a Buddhist as the Burman, has 
none of his light-heartedness. Sir Lepel Griffin makes, we 
think, an original point when he says that Buddhism tends to 
loyalty, because to be born a Prince, a man must have been 
very good in many past lives; but, like almost all men of his 
opinions, he cannot help misrepresenting Christianity. He 
says, in Buddhism “there is no god to be offended at a 
refusal to recognise his position or pretensions and to 
punish ignorance as savagely as crime.” The most dis- 
tinctively unbending of all Christian creeds, formally accepts 
“invincible ignorance” as the best, or, indeed, the only 
excuse for infidelity, whether inopinion or in conduct. Mr. 
H. H. Johnston’s African essay is full of knowledge, especially 
about the commercial future; but we wish he had gone more 
into detail in defence of his most important piece of advice. 
He believes that the Arabs care little about conversions, and 
would consent to work with us in civilising Africa, if only we 
would make it worth their while. Of course, if they would, 
all difficulties are at an end; but then, where is the evidence 
for a statement opposed equally to the history of Mahom- 
medanism and to that of Africa? We entirely admit Mr. 
H. H. Johnston’s claim to speak as one of the greatest of 
experts; but an obiter dictum of that sweeping kind requires 
amass of evidence and argument before it can be accepted. 
Mr. Johnston utters another dictum of much shrewdness, 
that the true Negro seems to cross the gulf between 
savagery and civilisation quicker than any other of the lower 
races. The slave savage of to-day is the preacher or doctor of 
to-morrow. That is quite true, and exceedingly acute; but 
then, does he not also recede from civilisation, when left alone, 
quicker than any other man? On the Niger, where he has 
lived by himself for three thousand years, with every advantage, 
except descent, possessed by the ancient Egyptian, he has done 
nothing.——Mr. Mallock’s article, called “Reason Alone,” is, 
like most of his essays, admirably written; but we had rather 
discuss it after the next article has appeared. At present he 
argues that reason by itself is insufficient to prove God, and 
that man, in accepting a supreme Being, depends upon some 
other faculty, the nature of which he will by-and-by discuss. 
We shall await that by-and-by with much interest, though we 
confess we expect only the old, and in our judgment sound, 
argument from intuition——Madame Darmesteter argues, 
on the strength of a mass of detailed facts, that the French 
peasant of the fourteenth century was not, on the whole, 
badly off, but hardly allows enough weight to his suffering 
from insecurity; and M. Felix Volkhovsky repeats from 
personal experience M. Lanin’s horrible statements as to the 
condition of Russian political prisoners, especially on the 
journey to Siberia. It seems almost incredible that a 
civilised Government should tolerate some of the abuses he 
describes, especially the treatment of the women; but Howard 
the philanthropist found evils as gross existing in our own 
prisons. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler’s account of Mrs. Booth in the Con- 
temporary Review, does not increase our admiration for that 
successful religious leader, and we should ourselves doubt 
whether hatred filled so large a part in her mind as in this 
narrative it appears to do. Mrs. Butler transfers, we hope, 
her own somewhat earthly passion against all that she deems 
wrong, to her friend, who made on others a singular impression 
of sweetness as well as fervour. She would hardly, we hope, 
have endorsed the meaning which appears to underlie this :— 

“Modern evangelists and saviours of the people are finding 
their efforts arrested at a stratum of society in which the 
awakening of the heart and conscience, resulting in a change of 
life, becomes practically an impossibility, owing to the material 
conditions of life of those they seek to save. Mr. H. P. Hughes 








says that he has never seen a hungry man converted. You must 
play the part of the Good Samaritan—feed and help materially 
first, and then speak to the soul. In that great typical act, the 
raising of Lazarus, our Lord himself required the removal of an 
outward impediment. ‘Take ye away the stone,’ he said, the 
heavy slab which imprisoned the body of Lazarus. It was on} 
after the removal by the hands of his servants around him of that 
impediment, that he pronounced with a loud voice the words 
‘Lazarus, come forth!’ Our perishing populations in our great 
cities are buried, battened down as it were, under the stony 
pressure of the wretched material circumstances of their lives 
dark, crushed, hopeless.” é 
The Gospel, in other words, can be preached only to the com- 
fortable. We thought it had been most deeply felt, at least 
in the first centuries, by the wronged, the wretched, and the 
slaves, who certainly, under the Roman system, were among 
the hungry. This is giving Philanthropy a direct pre. 
cedence of Christianity, which is new doctrine for the 
Salvation Army.——Mr. Justin McCarthy, with great clever. 
ness, claims Mr. Lecky’s new volume as a contribution 
to the Nationalist side of the Irish controversy, declaring 
that the historian answers all the questions raised ag 
to the Union, exactly as Irish Nationalists have always 
answered them. That is true, in a way; but Mr. McCarthy 
does not show that, the Union having been accomplished, 
the method of its accomplishment is a sufficient reason 
for its repeal. Would he dissolve every marriage in 
which one side had practically been purchased with a bribe, 
whether in beauty or in cash ? The most striking paper in 
a rather dull number is perhaps Mr. Arnold White’s on 
“Some Experiments in Colonisation,” on which we have 
dwelt elsewhere. The total result of his experience is, we 
fear, that labouring men who will work hard and suffer 
patiently in the Colonies are almost sure of success, but that 
sending out the class known as “the unemployed” is hopeless. 
They will do nothing except drive natives, and drink them- 
selves to death.—_—Mr. W. O’Connor Morris, a hearty Unionist 
and Conservative, attacks the Land-Purchase Bill with a fury 
which greatly impairs his persuasiveness. He believes that it 
will ruin Ireland, partly through the leniency of its terms, 
partly through the discontent of all the tenants not aided by 
the State, a discontent which will, in his judgment, end in the 
expropriation of all Irish landlords with only nominal com- 
pensation. The discontent is probable, but will only lead, as 
we judge, to the widening of the Bill, which, until it covers 
all Ireland, is of course most imperfect. It is, however, the 
English way to do immense things without grace and without 
dramatic effect. 


The Nineteenth Century has many good papers, but no 
striking one. We have been, perhaps, most interested in Mr. R. 
E. Prothero’s account of “ French Boycotting and its Cure.” 
Most of the peasantry of Picardy have possessed for ages a 
traditional tenant-right which the law has never acknow- 
ledged, but which has been and is enforced by boycotting, 
cattle-maiming, and the murder of those who break the secret 
rule. Even the Convention and Napoleon failed to put the 
practice down; it still exists, and it has ceased to be incon- 
venient only under the gradual operation of the law of equal 
division, and the low prices of produce, which disincline owners 
to remove the tenant-righters, who, lest they should forfeit 
what are in fact perpetual leases, pay up punctually. The 
criminal records of Picardy are full of shocking cases in 
which the tenant-right has been asserted through crimes 
evidence about which was unattainable. One curious 
difference between the French and the Irish idea of the 
tenant’s right ought to be carefully noted. The owner was 
held to have a right, when a vacancy occurred, to take the farm 
himself and work it for his own advantage ; but if he ceased to 
cultivate, he was bound to let the heir of the old tenant re- 
enter at the old rent, with full right of transfer. That breakin 
the “custom” is most singular, and does not, so far as we know, 
exist in any other country where the custom prevails, as, for 
example, India. It seems to recognise that natural ownership 
is always in the freeholder, but subject to the condition that 
he must either cultivate or grant the right of cultivation 
in perpetuity, an idea held by many of the Radicals,— 
those who attack landlords for allowing land to lie waste 
Mr. Henry Wallis, in a paper pleading for the better 
protection of Egyptian monuments, which are threatened 
by the claim of the French curators of the Museum to 
protect or neglect them at discretion, gives a remarkable 
account of one danger which always menaces them. He 
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says the old Mussulman horror of “idols,” in which term 
the Moslem includes all representations of human faces, 
js still so strong that a Mussulman will decapitate an 
ancient statue merely because he sees it. It is the 
most difficult thing in the world to prevent a Mahommedan 
workman, when he opens an ancient tomb and finds an “image” 
in it, from destroying it at once, or breaking its head off. A 
mob of fanatics from Cairo once tried to destroy the Sphinx, 
and did actually deface its head past restoration. Strange 
as the fact appears, this iconoclast fury often produces 
murderous riots in India; and we must remember that not 
only was it displayed by our own Puritans, but that in Scot- 
land a hundred years ago, no “idolatrous image” could have 
been carried through the streets. It is, we believe, certain that 
many low-class Mussulmans attribute to a statue or picture 
of a human being a kind of evil soul, and think that, if 
suffered to exist, it may do them harm, a superstition as fatal 
to Art as the early Christian idea that the gods of the heathen 
did exist, but were in reality demons.——Bishop Barry has a 
curious paper on loyalty in the Colonies, which he thinks in 
danger from the Colonial dislike to Parliamentary inter- 
ference. He thinks that this can only be cured by allowing 
the Colonies to be represented; but he would, we fancy, be 
the first to admit that this panacea had scarcely succeeded in 
the case of Ireland, which is not only represented, but repre- 
sented so heavily that it usually holds the balance of power, 
and could enforce almost any privileges it chose short of 
Home-rule.——Mr. F. T. Palgrave sends a brilliant paper 
on “ The Oxford Movement in the Fifteenth Century,”—that 
is, the rise therein of the “ New Learning,” a rise which he 
believes might have gone far, but that it was checked by the 
“reign of terror” established by “that savage, varnished over 
with culture,” Henry VIII., and stopped by the superstition 
and hypocrisy which ravaged England under his son——We 
would point to the paper on “ Life in a Cavalry Regiment,” 
by the Rev. W. Gore-Browne, as, on the whole, the best state- 
ment of the private soldier’s grievances we have ever seen. 
Mr. Gore-Browne, it should be noted, was impelled to enlist 
by an impulse to see rough life, and therefore speaks from the 
inside, but without bitterness. “The Latest Midlothian 
Campaign,” by Michael Davitt, is a hint to Mr. Gladstone, 
couched in a somewhat menacing tone, that on labour 
questions he is not half democratic enough, and that part of 
the enthusiasm of English working men for Home-rule in 
Ireland proceeds from a desire to see great democratic experi- 
ments fairly tried there. Mr. Davitt therefore demands that 
the Irish Parliament shall be made truly democratic. We 
shall hear more of that demand before the Home-rule contro- 
versy is over. 
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Dr. John Brown and his Sister Isabella. Outlines by E. T. 
MacLaren. Fourth edition, with Portraits. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—This is a new and much-improved edition,—con- 
taining four engravings, two of Dr. John Brown, one of his sister 
Isabella, and one of Symington Churchyard,—of a charming little 
book which we recently noticed in an article on “ Attractive 
Melancholy ” (see Spectator, January 18th, 1890). To have these 
delicately conceived sketches of Dr. John Brown, the author of “ Rab 
and his Friends,” and Isabella Brown, presented to us in this 
beautifully printed and illustrated form, is a real gain to litera- 
ture. Dr. John Brown was a true humorist if ever there were 
one, as well as a true physician; and no one could have given a 
more perfect study of him in a few pages than Miss MacLaren. 
Of the two portraits, the second and poorer one will seem to many 
the more characteristic,—for it is the more shadowy, the sadder, 
the more evanescent of the two, and for some years before his 
death, Dr. John Brown had that look of retiring from life which 
the second portrait suggests. The first, however, and the more 
vigorous picture,—the earlier one by seven years,—was an ad- 
mirable likeness in its time, and is full of character. The likeness 
of Isabella Brown is full of character also. 


Maggie in Mythica. By F.B. Doveton. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—“I have kept out of the beaten track as much as 
possible,” says the writer, “but a certain family resemblance is 
almost inevitable in works of this kind.” Perhaps it would have 
been as well not to take a name with so much “family resem- 
blance” to “ Alice in Wonderland” as is Maggie in Mythica. But 








whether it be an imitation or not, we cannot compliment Mr. 
Doveton on his “first fairy-tale.” It is not amusing; it is not, 
we think, in very good taste. And the language is inappropriate. 
Why do such words as “ viands” and “potations ” appear ina tale 
for children, or such a sentence as: “Squirrels of the masculine 
gender were waltzing with poodles and hares of the other sex”? 
How often must one repeat that there is nonsense and nonsense,— 
one among the hardest of all things, and the other certainly the 
easiest to write. The illustrations may be praised without reserve- 


Nut-Brown Roger and I. By J. H. Yoxall. (Blackie.)—This 
is a very good story, although of a kind which it has not 
been the fashion to offer to boys since “heroes of hemp,” of the 
sort specially glorified in certain of the novels of the late Lord 
Lytton and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, were condemned by critics 
and teachers. For there figures in it a very handsome and 
kind-hearted highwayman. He turns out, however, to be only an 
amateur. ‘“Nut-Brown Roger” is in reality the Earl of Thirsk, 
who for very sufficient, though mainly romantic reasons, has 
taken to the road. He is not so much engrossed with his own 
affairs, however, that he cannot give material assistance to the 
boy-hero of the story, Henry Solway, whose grand-uncle, a rector, 
and a maniacal miser, nearly murders him in the beginning 
of the story for giving custard as the accusative plural of custos, 
and in the end is detected trying to defraud him of his property. 
There are some other excellent characters in the story ; an irascible 
doctor is particularly well drawn. 


Hal Hungerford. By J. R. Hutchinson. (Blackie.)—Mr. 
Hutchinson has acquired a high reputation as one of the best 
of the younger school of writers for boys, and Hal Hungerford will 
certainly increase, rather than diminish, that reputation, because 
it shows that Mr. Hutchinson can “ work up his sensations ” more 
rapidly than hitherto. Hal Hungerford is a plucky, active, 
emigrant boy, who shortly after his arrival in Nova Scotia, makes 
an enemy of another lad, a boy named Ned Croft. Unjustly 
accused of murder, he flees from his home. Apparently, however, 
his escape is only one from Scylla to Charybdis, for he falls into 
the hands of two thorough-paced scoundrels, the captain and mate 
of a smuggler. From this point to the end of the book, Hal 
Hungerford’s story is one of escapes from his enemies, in which 
he is aided by a friendly but bibulous Indian called Ben 
Christmas. There is no question whatever as to the spirited 
manner in which the story is told; the death of the mate 
of the smuggler by the teeth of a dog is especially effective. 
There is remarkably good character-sketching in Hal Hungerford ; 
the good farmer, Tomson, and the exceedingly bad hermit, King 
Cole, are admirably contrasted. Altogether, Hal Hungerford is a 
distinct literary success. 


Noah’s Ark. By Darley Dale. (Warne.)—This writer’s style 
is now well known, and evidently well liked; and the new “ Tale 
of the Norfolk Broads” is a good specimen of it. The central 
figure in it is Noah Oldman, a Broadman who is a great deal of a 
Christian and not a little of a philosopher, being, indeed, rather 
too prone to philosophising in conversation. His heart is wrapt 
up in his daughter Eve,—or, rather, in the girl whom he believes 
to be his daughter; for his wife, in all other respects a worthy 
woman, has tried the old trick of “changing at nurse.” So 
Noah’s real child is Grace Leicester, apparently the Rector’s 
daughter, while Eve is actually the child of the Rector. Mean- 
while, however, Eve has fallen in love with a gentleman, and 
Grace with a plain schoolmaster; so that, as may be readily 
imagined, all ends well. A little excitement is imparted to the 
story by the attempt of an amorous but scoundrelly wherryman 
to carry off Eve. Though the plot of Noah’s Ark runs, as will be 
seen, on conventional lines, it is very enjoyable, and will further 
the excellent moral purpose which its author obviously has at 
heart. If Noah is too much of a saint with too long a beard, his 
wife Mary has a good deal of the natural woman in her. Grace 
and Eve are charming girls, and Adam Day and Arthur Clifford are 
honest and honourable Englishmen of the “ muscular Christian ” 
type that all readers of gift-books and novels specially admire. 


Hussein the Hostage. By G. Norway. (Blackie.)—Mr. Norway’s 
power obviously lies in description rather than narrative; and 
although this little volume bears the alternative title of “ A Boy’s 
Adventures in Persia,” that country—its topography and its life— 
counts for a good deal more than the adventures. At first, at all 
events, the story flags ; and we get a little tired of travelling and 
Teheran. But ultimately Mr. Norway warms to his work, and 
his final account of the gallant resistance offered by the young 
Prince Hussein (no longer a hostage but a fugitive) and his tribe, 
the Bakhtiyari, to the treacherous but capable Persian commander 
styled the Matamet, is very spirited. The two boys, Askar and 
Tom, are well drawn; and we have pleasant glimpses of the 
brighter side of the life of a nautch-girl. A careful reader of 
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Hussein the Hostage will obtain from it a great deal of instruction, 
and a reasonable amount of entertainment as well. 


The Secret of the Old House. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
(Blackie.)—Mrs. Green has acquired a high reputation as a 
writer of children’s books of the more refined sort, and this com- 
paratively short story will more than sustain it. In it a healthy- 
minded brother and sister—so healthy-minded as to be very 
imaginative—fall in with a morbid, proud, aristocratic lad, and 
do him a world of good. They are the means of bringing about 
a reconciliation between him and his grandfather, who turns out 
not to be “such a bad sort” as poor Gerald Ducie imagines. 
What is perhaps even more to the point, their discovery of this 
lad, who is really ‘the secret of the old house,” leads to the 
material advancement of their father, a hard-working doctor in 
the Black Country. The game of Royalist and Roundhead is 
played very effectively, and perhaps not altogether without an 
eye to instruction, in this delightful story. 

Charlie to the Rescue. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—In this 
book Mr. Ballantyne gives his boy-readers, in Charlie Brooke, one 
of his favourite impersonations of physical and moral courage 
combined. Charlie has always been brave, and so it is the most 
natural thing in the world that at home he should rescue from 
death the man who is destined to be his chief employer, and that 
he should go to the Rockies and rescue his weak companion, 
Shank Leather. Charlie’s adventures when he is in America 
ave, indeed, quite Fenimore Cooperish. Mr. Ballantyne makes a 
mistake, perhaps, in giving his favourite a trifle too much good 
luck. Thus, it is rather too much to expect or to believe that 
in Buck Tom, the leader of the brigands, who at one stage in 
the story has Charlie at his mercy, there should turn up one of 
his English acquaintances. Mr. Ballantyne is not, as a rule, 
fond of describing scenes of cruelty, and therefore we are a little 
surprised that he should give such a detailed account of the 
horrible death of Jake, the leading scoundrel of the story. It 
must be allowed, however, that in Charlie to the Rescue Mr. 
Ballantyne supplies his constituency—which is now a large and 
well-satisfied one—with ‘a sufficiency of battles, sieges, and 
escapes; and that the troubles of ranchmen, whose lives are 
threatened both by white and by black scoundrels, are admirably 
reproduced. The humour of the story—and such a story needs 
an element of humour—is adequately supplied by the negress, 
Buttercup. Altogether, Charlie to the Rescue is a capital story, 
well printed and well illustrated. 

Unlucky. By Caroline Austin. (Blackie.)—This is a carefully 
planned, well-intentioned, and well-written story; but it seems 
essentially too doleful to make a good gift-book. It deals exclu- 
sively with the difficulties between Helen Desmond, a spirited but 
passionate and spoiled girl, and her step-mother, who is an old- 
fashioned disciplinarian,—and, in truth, a married old-maid. 
Poor Helen is unlucky in all her efforts to conciliate and please 
her step-mother, and even to give happiness to others. Her evil 
luck pursues her to the very last, for in a wreck caused by a 
collision, she is lost, while her father and step-mother are saved. 
Unlucky is, however, a painstaking, although it is also a painful 
study of several by no means impossible characters. 


A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. (Blackie.)—Mrs. 
Lowndes teaches here, and at almost too great length, the 
superiority of truth to falsehood. Two lads in their teens, who 
happen to be cousins—Frank Mitchell and Noel Ridgway—are 
taken for educational reasons into the house of an Anglican 
clergyman, and, of course, make friends with his family. One of 
these, a little girl named Meg, naturally gets into the boys’ 
secrets, and discovers, among other things, that Frank has com- 
mitted a little bit of “ naughtiness ” of which he allows Noel to be 
considered guilty. Meg agrees not to inform upon Frank, and 
this is the “rash promise” her keeping of which through a con- 
siderable number of pages causes her not a little agony. The 
story is well told. It strikes us, however, that Mrs. Lowndes gives 
too much of an air of austerity to the parents and guardians of the 
two boys; indeed, it is terror rather than natural wickedness that 
leads Frank into mischief. In spite of this, however, it must be 
allowed that A Rash Promise is a carefully told story, and that 
Meg Clifford is a delightful and natural little girl. 

Santa Claus on a Lark. By Washington Gladden. (Unwin.)— 
This is a very good specimen of the American gift-book, full of 
fun and good-will, although both the fun and the good-will are not 
so very American as not to recall one of Dickens’s Christmas 
carols. The story from which it takes its title, and “ An Angel 
in an Ulster,” may be mentioned as specimens of its quality. In the 
one, a little American book-keeper with a large heart, bearing the 
curious name of Benoni Benaiah Benjamin, rigs himself out as Santa 
Claus, and plays all sorts of philanthropic “ larks ” for the benefit 
of people who, from their means or position, are in need of some 
such help. In the other, a well-to-do lumberman, defrauded by 








a railway mischance of the opportunity of being with his nephews 
and nieces upon a convivial occasion, takes the opportunity to do 
all sorts of kind things to a boy and a girl whom he comes across 
accidentally. It is more than surprising, indeed, that they should 
turn out to be the children of an old friend, a sailor given up, as 
Captain Cuttle would say, for “drownded.” But every writer of 
gift-books has a license, and Mr. Washington Gladden is entitled 
to his, for he takes advantage of it solely to make his characters 
happy. The illustrations, which have almost the look of photo- 
graphs, are, indeed, much superior to those to be found in ordinary 
English gift-books. 

The Story of Karly Man. By N.D’Anvers. (Philip.)—This is 
a capital book to put into the hands of a boy with a scientific 
turn. It is an easy-flowing and simple, yet judicious and care- 
fully balanced, account of the discoveries which have been made 
of late years in connection with the pre-historic human in- 
habitants of the earth. Mr. D’Anvers is not content with telling 
what he rather too frequently styles his “tale,” but at every 
stage he calls a halt, and sums up in a series of sentences the 
information he has given. At the end, also, he gives a number of 
questions for examination. The illustrations with which this 
little volume is well supplied, are expressive enough, but they 
have a rather rough appearance. 

Mademviselle. By F.M. Peard. (Walter Smith and Innes.)— 
This is one of the pleasantest studies of family life that even 
this agreeable writer has published. The scene is laid in 
France—first in the country, and then in the capital—during the 
stormy period which comprised the struggle with Germany and 
the agony of the Commune. The supposed narrator of the story 
is a young girl, whose sister is married to a young man in Paris 
who, through the bad influences of bad company, develops into a 
Communard. The true heroine, however, is Mademoiselle, who, 
as her title sufficiently implies, is a girl of good family. She, 
though she gets into trouble, and is even arrested as a suspect in 
Paris, preserves her serene courage and sweetness of temper, and 
manages to the last to act as the good angel of her humbler 
friends. Happily, her difficulties are the means of bringing her 
happiness, and the story ends well for everybody except Auguste, 
the misguided young Communard, who, having learned habits of 
intemperance, is unable to recover from a slight wound. Alto- 
gether, Mademoiselle is an enjoyable little book, and as carefully 
written as it is delightful. 





Landmarks of Homeric Study. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. (Macmillan and Co.)—However Mr. Gladstone may have 
changed in some respects, he maintains his position of high 
orthodoxy on the Homeric question. The Paleyan heresy which 
attributes the poems to the second half of the fifth century finds 
no favour with him. On the contrary, he throws back the birth 
of the poet—for the unity of authorship is, of course, a funda- 
mental article of faith with him—beyond the Dorian invasion, an 
antiquity more remote than has been claimed for him by any critic 
of note. The section on the “Homeric Question” proper is 
succeeded by one on “ Homer as Nation-Maker.” Here Mr. Glad- 
stone assigns to his poet the loftiest function that poet has ever 
exercised. “ Uplifting this [the Achaian] race and its ideas out 
of the mass of things human, he furnishes it with its grand point 
of departure in the history of the world, on which it has never 
since ceased to exercise a powerful influence.” ‘Homer as 
Religion-Maker” is the subject of the third section, and this 
is followed by one on the “ Rudiments of Ethics.” Surely it is 
a little outré to say that “the average Hebrew of the earlier 
historical Books of Scripture falls short of rather than exceeds 
in moral stature the Achaian Greek.” “ Polities” and “The 
Geography of the Poems ” are successively treated ; and finally we 
have a chapter “On the Points of Contact between the Assyrian 
Tablets and the Homeric Text.’ One noticeable point here is 
the protest which Homer is supposed to make by his ignominious 
treatment of the goddess Aphrodite against the Assyrian worship 
of Ishtar. But Homer, if he was the moralist that Mr. Gladstone 
would make him out, need not have gone to Assyria for proof 
that Aphrodite was, on one side at least, a malignant power. This 
volume scarcely contains anything that will be new to those who 
have followed Mr. Gladstone’s speculations on Homer, but it 
states his main conclusions precisely and definitely, and in a con- 
veniently small compass. 

The Parish Church of St. Mary, Whaplode. By W. E. Foster. 
(Elliot Stock).—Whaplode is one of the famous Fen Churches, 
an old dependency of Croyland Abbey, which was impropriator of 
its great tithes (Uppingham School now has them). It has fine 
proportions, being 157 ft. in length and 57 ft. in breadth (exterior 
measurement), and contains some very fine and early Norman 
work. Of these and other details Mr. Foster gives a full account. 
He adds a number of interesting extracts from the registers, Kc. 
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In 1803, a putrid fever raged for seven months ; there were in that 
year seventy-six burials. The present population is 1,592. Sup- 
posing that the number was then about the same, this would give 
a mortality of more than forty to the thousand. In 1732, the 
poor-rate and church-rate amounted to about £300 per annum, 
This must have been a low rate, as the rental must have been 
considerable. The total tithe at the commutation was £2,000. 

Life and Work of Mary Louisa Whately. By E. J. Whately. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Mary Louisa Whately was the 
second daughter of Archbishop Whately. In her twenty-sixth 
year she paid a visit to the Waldensian valleys. Afterwards she 
devoted much time and thought to the Irish Church Mission. In 
1856, when she was thirty-two, she went for the first time to the 
East. Four years later, having been ordered, for the sake of 
health, to a warmer climate, she took up her residence at Cairo, 
and there began, on a humble scale, the missionary work among 
the women and children of Egypt which she carried on with such 
devotion, and, it should be added, to the day of her death. She 
died of a complication of pneumonia and heart-disease, on 
March 9th, 1889. One who was well competent to judge wrote 
of her work :—“ In my experience amongst Easterns of all classes 
and religions, and various agencies in the East, Miss M. L. 
Whately’s mission stands first. It has reached the very heart 
of Islam, and has been the first to plant the Gospel of our Divine 
Master in the very midst of the Mahommedan families in Egypt. 
Such a thing was never heard of before, nor has been done by any 
one since the rise and progress of the Mahommedan religion.” 

The Ministry of Preaching. By Monsignor Félix Dupanloup. 
Translated by Samuel J. Eales, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Bishop Dupanloup’s fame as an orator, and especially as an 
orator on religious subjects, was always great in his own country, 
and has, in a way, penetrated to this. Mr. Eales has done good 
service to preachers, and, we may add, to congregations, by thus 
giving in English form the masterly treatise wherein the great 
Bishop communicated, as far as it could be done, the secret of his 
art. Of course there was much that was incommunicable, the 
ingenuity, for instance, of his simple and familiar illustrations 
(as that of the fisherman in the Loire, on p. 23) ; but still, there 
is much to be learnt by any attentive student from these pages. 

Nunnery Life in the Church of England. By Sister Mary Agnes, 
0.S.B. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. W. Lancelot Holland. 
{Hodder and Stoughton.)—Miss J. M. Povey entered the Religious 
House at Feltham in 1868, then went to Slapton in Devonshire, 
and finally to Llantony, where she was under the more immediate 
control of Father Ignatius. It is a very strange story that she 
tells. It would be easy to extract from it passages which would 
cause amazement, disgust, or amusement, according to what the 
reader’s mood might be. This would hardly be fair. The book 
and its narrative should be judged as a whole. We have nothing 
to say about the wisdom or good taste of the writer; but, on 
the supposition that she is writing the truth, though possibly 
with a good deal of bias, her narrative is worth considering. The 
conventual system of the Roman Church is orderly and controlled. 
The imitations of it which have sprung up within the borders of 
the Anglican community are neither the one nor the other. 
Individuals exercise in them an autocracy absolutely unknown 
elsewhere. The Pope, who, after all, has his Cardinals and a vast 
public opinion to reckon with, is nothing to Father Ignatius. 

The Language of the New Testament. By the late W. H. Simcox, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—‘*What is attempted here,” 
writes Mr. Simcox in his preface, “‘is to indicate, not exhaustively 
but representatively, the points wherein the language of the New 
Testament differs from classical, and even post-classical usage, 
[and] to classify such differences according to their origin.” The 
introduction deals with the subject of “The Greek Nation and 
Language after Alexander,” and would in itself, so vivid is it in 
expression and so full of closely compressed matter, make the 
volume worth having. The chief object here is to show the 
modification of the language. The subject of the first chapter is 
“The Language of the Jewish Hellenists;” those that follow 
deal in detail with the peculiarities in form and grammar of New 
Testament Greek, it being borne in mind throughout that “every 
biblical writer—at least every new Testament writer—has a style 
of his own, and often grammatical peculiarities of his own.” 

A Child of Faith in an Age of Doubt. By his Brother. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Andrew Kennedy Bremner was the son 
of a Scotch Free Church minister. As his biographer puts it, his 
short life—he died in his twenty-third year—had in it “an element 
of spiritual intensity.” As a young boy he was not particularly 
noticeable; but when he had just completed his tenth year, he 
went through what he called “conversion.” This was the time of 
a visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to Glasgow. “He could 
scarcely be induced to go to bed. The question, ‘What must I 
do to be saved >’ had arisen all unbidden, and clamoured for 





settlement there and then. ‘If I go to sleep now,’ he said, ‘I 
might die and wake up in hell!’” We cannot pretend to think 
of this as a wholesome state of feeling in a boy of ten. But it is 
only fair to say that it seems to have been the beginning of a life of 
singular devotion, purity, and benevolent effort. 

Gatherings. By “C. E. W.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—This book, we grieve to say, is sad rubbish. The human 
animal possesses above other animals a faculty called reason, 
but little instinct; and yet one would have thought that 
the paltry portion of instinct allowed to man would, reasoning 
powers having failed, have prevented the publication of such stuff. 
The incoherence, the absence of anything resembling continuity 
of thought, and the want of common-sense, is incredible. The 
poetry would extort a smile from a person devoid of the shadow 
of a sense of humour. There is, amongst other things, a blas- 
phemous comparison which, if it were not in itself the most 
crudely ridiculous thing of its kind extant, would be exceedingly 
painful. “C. E. W.” is serious, yet we can assure her that 
Gatherings would send the audience at a “ Penny Reading” into 
dangerous convulsions. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By W. Jerome Harrison, 
F.G.S. (Blackie and Son.)—This is one of Blackie’s “ Science 
Text-Books,” and one of the most excellent specimens of that class 
of book that the beginner could have the good fortune to meet 
with. A text-book usually tries to convey such a mass of 
information in a small compass that it is bound to more or less 
pervert the truth by the mere process of compression. Mr. 
Harrison has aimed at giving a wide rather than a full know- 
ledge of his subject. In his definitions and explanations, he has 
taken the greatest care really to meet the difficulties of the 
beginner, and has not been content with hackneyed phrases. For 
example, his definitions of “ unconformity,” “strike,” “outcrop,” 
“ false-bedding ” (for which he substitutes the name of “ diagonal 
stratification ”’), “ overlap,” and “fault”’ are admirable. Another 
virtue of this little book is that the author has obviously a know- 
ledge of the most recent conclusions in the various branches of 
his subject. The table of aqueous rocks on p. 64 illustrates this, 
as does also the classification of animals, pp. 106-112. However, 
since he evidently, and so rightly, aims at being up to date, he 
might perhaps have mentioned that the general applicability of 
Darwin’s theory of coral reefs has been seriously questioned by 
Mr. Murray, of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition. Again, on p. 100, 
the only examples given of metamorphic igneous rocks are 
serpentine and certain altered “volcanic tuffs.” Might not 
some mention have been made of the gneisses and schists, some of 
which are now believed to be altered granite, &c.? The last 
seventy pages of the book give a very good general description of 
the formations in order of age, enlivened by imaginary landscapes. 
There is a useful set of examination-papers at the end. 

The Haunted Organist of Hurly Burly, and other Stories. By Rosa 
Mulholland. (Hutchinson and Co.)—Miss Rosa Mulholland never 
fails to give us careful, conscientious, and graceful work, and she 
is one of the writers—few in England, though common in France 
and America—who can write a short story or conte which is not 
amere hastily produced pot-boiler, but a finished work of art. 
Though we do not remember having previously seen any of the ten 
stories which compose the contents of this volume, they are probably 
reprinted from some periodical or periodicals; but their intel- 
lectual and literary qualities are very much superior to those of 
ordinary magazine padding. The three or four tales which 
deal with the supernatural are mainly characterised by that 
freshness of invention in which most work of this kind is 
so noticeably deficient; while in the majority of the stories 
of real life the author is content with a very slight and simple 
plot which leaves her free to produce the desired effect by 
sheer grace and beauty of literary handling. There could not 
well be less of narrative substance in any story than there is in 
the little idyll entitled “ Krescenz,” but its workmanship is as 
perfect as that of a cabinet picture by Meissonier ; and in different 
ways, “The Hungry Death” and “A Strange Love-Story ” are 
equally admirable. The book is, indeed, good throughout. 

The Book of Dignities. Continued to the Present Time by 
Horace Ockerby. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The original of this 
book was ** Beatson’s Political Index,” published for the first time 
in 1780, and for the third and last in 1806. In 1851, Mr. Joseph 
Haydn (compiler of the “ Dictionary of Dates,” &c.) brought out 
this work again, in a greatly improved form,in 1851. Mr. Ockerby 
has improved again upon Haydn, bringing up the lists to date, 
restoring some from Beatson that the next editor had omitted, 
and adding others. The result is a very complete and, in its way, 
valuable work. The lives of the rulers of all countries, from the 
Roman Consuls down to the smallest of German Dukes, the suc- 
cession of Bishops, of high Officers of State, lists of Masters in 
Chancery, Serjeants, Queen's Counsel, of Heralds, Governors of 
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Colonies, cum multis aliis, are here given. We need hardly say 
that the volume contains abundance of curious information. The 
Heraldic part, with the lists of Kings-at-Arms, Heralds, and 
Pursuivants, is quite surprising. How many of our readers have 
heard of the “Maltravers Herald Extraordinary”? Yet this 
office seems to have been created only three years ago. This is a 
very valuable addition to books of the “ Historical Peerage ”’ class. 
We know of nothing so comprehensive, 

All for Naught. By Wilfred Woollam, M.A. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is apparently a first work, and there is quite 
sufficient cleverness in it to encourage hopes for its writer’s 
future, though those hopes are rendered somewhat faint by the 
fact that the merits of All for Naught are purely literary, while 
its defects are defects in that imaginative presentation which is 
to a novelist the one thing needful. Maurice Miles, the villain 
of the story, is from first to last a thoroughly shadowy person ; 
and though Di Kennedy, in whom worldly instincts and nobler 
impulses struggle for the mastery, is not so obvious a failure, we 
feel that she falls short of complete success. Some of the melo- 
dramatic passages have considerable vigour, but they impair the 
unity of effect, for the book is evidently not intended to belong to 
the literature of mere melodrama. There is, however, some good 
stuff in Mr. Woollam, and when he publishes another story we 
shall be better able to estimate his power to make the most of it. 

Snap: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps-Wolley. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—The mere sight of the blood-curdling 
illustration which serves as a frontispiece to this volume, will in 
itself suffice to convince every boy that Snap is the book for 
him; and as he reads it, he will find no reason to revise, much 
less to reverse, his hasty verdict. Good stories of exciting 
adventure have been fairly numerous of late, and this seems 
to us one of the best of them; indeed, it is hardly too much to 
say that in the author of that capital book, “ Sport in the Crimea and 
Caucasus,” Messrs. R. L. Stevenson, Henty, Manville Fenn, and 
Collingwood have found a formidable friendly rival. Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s store of invention or reminiscence never fails 
him; he is equally at home on an English football-field or a 
Western cattle-ranche, and the tone of the book is as manly and 
healthy as its narrative is exciting. 

Booxs Recetvep.— University College of North Wales Calendar for 
1890-91.—University College of Wales (Aberystwyth) Calendar for 
1890-91. (J.E.Cornish.)——De Quincey. Vol. II. Edited by W. H. 
Bennett. (Stott.) Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bay- 
field, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)——The Voice of the Prayer-Book. By 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. (Rivingtons.) A Story of the 
Church of England. By “J. F.” (S.P.C.K.) Personal Creeds. By 
Newman Smyth. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ——Statics for Beginners. By 
J. Greaves, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)——A Short History of the 
Church of Ireland. By L. A. Pooler, M.A. (C. W. Otley.) —— 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1889. 
Vol. VII. (Dawson Bros., Montreal.)——The Miner’s Right. By 
R. Boldrewood.—The Aspen Papers. By H. James.—The Good News 
of God. By C. Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Blacksmith of 
Voe. By P. Cushing. (Blackwood.)-——Our Viceregal Life in India. 
By the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. New and cheaper 
edition, with map. (Murray.)——Seven Thousand Words often Mis- 
pronounced. By W.H.P. Phyfe. Fifth Edition. (Putnams.) 


MaGazInges AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Art Journal, No. 29 of Our Celebrities 
(containing photographic portraits of the Archbishop of York, 
Lady Monckton, and Mr. Robert Buchanan), the Art Annual, 
the Magazine of Art, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Art Inter- 
change, the Westminster Review, the Month, the Newbery House 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the International Journal of Ethics, the 
Expositor, the Parents’ Review, Belgravia, London Society, the Century, 
Harper’s Magazine, Journal of American Folk-Lore, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Journal of Education, the Argosy, Igdrasil, Education, 
the Friend of China, the Indian Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Good 
Words, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Leiswre Hour, the Sunday 
at Home, the Monthly Packet, the Sun, the Sunday Magazine, Harper’s 
Young People, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, and St. 
Nicholas. 




















UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, January 12th, 1891.—In addition to the Examination at the Univer- 
sity, Provincial Examinations will be held at Queen’s College, Birmingham ; 
University College, Uardiff; the Royal Medical College, Epsom; the Training 
College, New City Road, Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; the Wyggeston 
Schools, Leicester ; the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the High 
School, Oswestry ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

November 5th, 1890. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 660). 











“ LIBERTY” CASHMERES, 


if] 
LIBERTY” |. nee 
The “ Liberty’ Cashmeres for the Winter 


ART Season include Novelties in beautiful, hard- 


wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
CASHMERES specially for Liberty and Co, 
FOR Prices from 1s, 8d. to 8s, 11d. per yard, and 
WINTER DRESSES. 21s, and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. New Patrerns Post-rrer, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, w. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Tho Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.c. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 











Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM EDLEY'’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., ls. . ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free. : 7 ey? 
Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
50 lb., and 1001b., at a reduction. 
Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 














OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. ees 
** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved..,....This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





“This is an Age of Apollinaris Water.”—WaLTER BESANT. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


“ FAMILIAR in MILLIONS of MOUTHS as any HOUSEHOLD WORD.” 


“The POPULARITY of APOLLINARIS WATER is chiefly due to its 
IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“MORE WHOLESOME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.”—The Times, 


“Of late years the Queen, by the advice of Sir William Jenner, has usually 
taken Apollinaris Water."—The World, 


‘ Familiar in millions of ths as any h hold word.” —The Times. 
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FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS 
NOVEMBER 20th. 


All persons now Insuring will receive an 
additional Share of Profit at the 
next Division in 1892, 


48 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARE, application to 


; DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


9 ” 
MUSGRAVE’S {222 4n0xess TT LS TER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings, 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 

One hundred different designs and sizes, 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “‘ Small Pipe” and “‘ Large Pipe” Systems. 

Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CO. Limited, 
97 New Bond Street, London, W. ; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 


THE NEW ETCHINGS 


REMBRANDT ZOTINT 
pip MEZZ S 


By W. L. WYLLIE A.R.A., 
5 VIGO STREET, H, HAIG 


FRANK SHORT 
LONDON, W And others 
Catalogues and full particulars forwarded on application to 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE. 














M ISS DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS, 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock:— 
Nov. 11 MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
» **MEROPE.” 
Ticket for the two, 7s. ; for one, 4s. 6d. 
143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 

Sedanstrasse 13, offers to elder and younger Ladies, a REFINED HOME, 

and excellent opportunities for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages.— 
Highest English references, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 











and TRAINING 





pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Gardenand full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sl6jd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; 11th, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Studeut Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil Service. 
Boarding arrangements, Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


AW.—A FIRM of SOLICITORS at Scarborough have 
an immediate VACANOY for an ARTICLED CLERK,—Write, with 
references, to M., 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 














Care ton NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


At the request of the Council of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, the 
following gentlemen have consented to act as the Committee of the Cardinal 
Newman Memorial Fund :— 

*The DUKE of NORFOLK, E.M., K.G. (Chairman). 
*Mr. T. W. Allies,K.0.8.G. The Very Rev. Father Lockhart. 
The Earl of Ashburnham, The Very Rev. Canon Macmullen. 
Mr. E. Bellasis, The Right Hon. Henry Matthews, M.P. 
The Bishop of Birmingham. The Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. The Lord Morris. 
*The Very Rev. Father Sebastian | The Very Rev. Canon Murnane. 





Bowden. Dr. J. W. Ogle. 
Mr. F, C. Burnand. The Rev. the Provost of Oriel College, 
The Marquis of Bute, K.T. Oxford. 
The Lord Clifford. Mr. J. H. Pollen. 


Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. 

The Lord Coleridge. 

The Rev. Father Ooleridge, S.J. 
The Earl of Denbigh. 

The Dean of Durham. 

The Lord Emly. 

The Bishop of Emmaus. 

Mr. T. Gaisford 


Col. Lenox Prendergast. 
Mr. F. W. Reynolds. 
The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 
The Bishop of Salford. 
Sir F. Sandford, K.C.B. 
Capt. the Lord Edmund Talbot. 
The Hon. and Right Rev. Mgr. Talbot. 
? . j The Lord Tennyson. 
The Right Rev. Mgr. Gilbert. *The Rev. the President of Trinity Col- 
*The Viscount Halifax. lege, Oxford. 
Mr. J. B. Hardman. Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 
The Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, | *Mr. Wilf:id Ward, 
The Lord Herries. Mr. R. Ward. 
*Mr. R. H. Hutton, Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G. 
Col. the Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B. The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
Alderman Stuart Knill, K.S.G. minster. 
Mr. David Lewis. The Rey. Father Wilberforce. 
*Mr. W. S. Lilly, Hon. Sec. | 
* Those denoted by an asterisk form the Executive Sub-Committee. 


The Objects of the Fund are :— 

(1.) A Statue to Cardinal Newman, on a site to be determined hereafter. 

(2.) A Pecuniary Provision for maintaining a high standard of education 
in the Oratory School, founded by Cardinal Newman himself at Edgbaston: a 
work particularly dear to his heart, and for whose well-being and per- 
manence he expressed the most anxious solicitude, 

(3.) To promote and perpetuate the study of Cardinal Newman’s works by 
the endowment of a Scholarship or Prize, or otherwise. The benefits of the 
scheme will be open to persons of every religious profession. 

Subscribers are at liberty to allot their subscriptions to any one, or more, of 
these objects. In the absence of such allotment by subscribers, it will be made 
by the CU »mmittee. 

‘Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Cardinal Newman Memorial 
Fund at the London Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch; to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, S.W.; to Mr. R. H. Hutton, Cross- 
deep Lodge, Twickenham, S.W.; or to Mr. W. S. Lilly, 10 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, 8.W.; and will be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 

All communications should be addressed to W.S. LILLY, Esq, 10 Duke Street, 
St, James’s, London. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

tT. ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, Examiner in 
English Language and Literature. 

tT. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in University 
College of London, Examiner in Geology and Palzontology. 

E. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, Cambridge 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. 

J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics in Charing Cross Hospital, London, Examiner in Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 

tJ. A. EWING, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in University College, 
Dundee, Examiner in Engineering. 

tWILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., D.C.L., Principal of Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Examiner in Physics. 

tA. PEARCE GOULD, M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgical Tutor in Middlesex Hospital, 
Examiner in Surgery. 

tA. V. HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S., Reader in Chemistry in the University of 
Oxford, Examiner in Chemistry. 

+G. ERNEST HERMAN, M.B., F.R.C.P., Lecturer in Midwifery in London 
Hospital, Examiner in Obstetrics. 

+tVICTOR HORSLEY, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Professor of Pathology in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Pathology. 

+tFRANZ LANGE, Ph.D., Professor of German in the Royal Military Academy, 

oolwich, Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

G. R. M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, 
British Museum, Examiner in Botany. 

A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Classics, 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus 
College, Oxford, Examiner in History. 

tG. V. POORE, M.D R.C.P., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene. 

EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late), Professor of Roman Law in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Law. 

+W. R. SORLEY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff, 
Examiuer in Philosophy and Political Economy. 

+H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Mathematics. . 

+G. D. THANE, M.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, 
Examiner in Anatomy. 

D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University College, 

undee, Examiner in Zoology. 

tAUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School. London, Examiner in Physiology. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (t) is placed retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or os November 29th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references at the candidate’s p Bove eng The appointments will 
be for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not elegible for re« 
election. For further particulars, apply to A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

Manchester, October, 1890. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

The Council will shortly proceed to APPOINT a QUAIN STUDENT in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Candidates (who must have 
attended for at least three terms one or more classes in English at the College) 
should forward their ——— to the Secretary by December Ist. They 
should give particulars of their College Course, and, if any, distinctions gained at 
the Universities or elsewhere. The value of the Studentship is £150 per annum, 

J. M, HORSBURGH, M_A., Secretary. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a fitted nasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, assisted by 
a resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers.—Reference permitted to Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W.; Rev. J. F. E. 
Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge; and Mrs, Pennington, Broome Hall, 
near Dorking, 
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Thess TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—The 

office of PRINCIPAL of the above College will be VACANT at Christmas. 
Candidates must be Graduates, in Priest’s Orders, not less than 30 years of age; 
a married man preferred. The Principal will be expected to act as Chaplain, 
and will be responsible for the Religious Instruction and Mi: ment of the 
Students. He will superintend the whole educational work of the institution, 
and will, as Secretary, conduct the correspondence and keep the accounts. He 
will receive a stipend of £300 (without residence), and will not be permitted to 
hold any other appointment.—. —-= must be sent, before November 25th, 
to the Rev. Canon BADCOCK, Ripon, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

i of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCH OOL will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY, November llth. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. The 
New Laboratories are now in use, and are open to Ladies other than students of 
the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Secretary. 





M ADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 

Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W., introduces English and Foreign Gover- 
nesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady-House- 
keepers, Matrons, and recommends Schools and Educational Homes. Interviews, 
1lto4; Saturdays to 1.—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, post-fr ee, 33. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


11,389,—£6 10s, is required, for a pension at 5s. to an old couple, who have now 
been receiving it nearly five years. The old man was employed for forty-five 
years on one farm, When past work he came up to London to be near his 
married son and daughters; these are doing their best to help, but are them- 
selves very poor. The old people have an excellent character. 


11,005.—£4 wanted, to complete cost of training for a girl at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, It is proposed to teach her piano-tuning next time. 


13,233.—£4 4s. wented, to maintain at a home a widow’s son. The mother, 
who is a most respectable woman, the widow of a Board School caretaker, has a 
situation as matron at a home, and out of her wages supports one child entirely 
andcontributes largely to the maintenance and education of four others. The 
father belonged to the Heaits of Oak, and was a thoroughly satisfactory person. 


15,815.—An East-End Committee would be thankful for £3 5s., as an allowance 
of 2s, 63. weekly for a widow, aged 71, of excellent character. She is past active 
work, and her own family are too poor to support her. She is an inmate of an 
almshouse, which provides her with a room and about ls. weekly. 








15,745.—£9 7s. 6d. is needed to complete the cost of making provision for the 
widow of a naval pensioner, left in March last with seven children, the youngest 
only ten months old. Places have been found for the mother and two daughters ; 
two boys already in homes; and the three youngest children have been boarded 
out till permanent arrangements come into force. The money has been spent in 
supporting the family from week to week, boarding-ont the children, and pro- 
viding outfits needed for service. No further help will now be necessary. 


10,378.—An East-End Committee would be thankful for £10 8s, to continue for 
half-a-year a pension of 8s. weekly, to two maiden sisters of excellent character, 
and with a most clean and tidy home. They are now, from age and infirmity, 
unable to work, The younger is bedridden, and is carefully tended by the elder. 
No relations able to help. 


15,811.—The sum of £8 is required to complete the cost of setting up as ship’s 
lsundress a respectable energetic widow of 34, left with nine children, Three of 
the latter have been admitted to homes, and the eldest boy (15) is earning 93, a 
week, Late husband was in a club, and at his death his fellow-workmen showed 
their sympathy and respect by subscribing liberally to help his widow. Olergy 
and the Society for the Relief of Distress have also helped. 
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FR ¥'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C OC O A. 


Sir GC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEaxk 


Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from im- 
perfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills, They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency and con- 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 

perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

12 Waterloo Place, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, es oo on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 








stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the st h, liver, 
and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 

we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and the 
safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 


remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands maisorebs 

Pills are approved by all classes, 


le indeed, These 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the vodhed 4 stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal fish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








AUTUMN and WINTER at 
8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL and 
SHELTERED—OPPOSITE PIER—is 
HE GRAND HOTEL. 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
d’Héte at 7. Separate tables. 


Tariff of the MANAGER, 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca» 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE.—“ The LIFE, LETTERS, 


and FRIENDSHIPS of RICHARD 


MONCKTON MILNES, First Lord Houghton,” by T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster,” will be published 


about December 1st, in 2 vols., with 2 


Portraits, price 32s. 








The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series 
of Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs made on the Spot by 
Leading Artists of the Day. With Frontispiece in Colours from an Original 


Drawing by Birket Foster, R.I. Vo'.I. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £2 2s, 


CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUSTRAUTASIA. With 
Se executed expressly for the Work. Complete in 
4 vols., 78. 6d. le 


The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1890. With 12 


Etchings and Photogravures, and Several Hundred Wood-Engravings, 16s, 


ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. 
aT: Pictorial. With numerous Original Ill ustiations. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. H. M. Stantey 
(Dorothy Tennant). Containing a Collection of Pictares from Oviginal 
Drawings by Dorothy Tennant. With Borders in Tints. Second Edition, 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 53. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. (Yearly Volume.) 
Containing 36 Cahinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, 
from Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the 
Queen. With Biographical Sketches, 15s. 


LECTURES on CHRISTIANITY and SOCIALISM. By 
the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Rochester, late 
Primate of Australia, 3s, 6d. 


The LAW of MUSICAL and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 


By Epwagp Cuter, Tromas Evstace SmiTH, and FREDERIC WRATHERLY. 
3. 6d. 


JOURNAL of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Cheap Edition. 


Translated from the French, with Introduction, by MATHILDE Bimnp. 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mortey, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, London. Vol. 
VI. From CHAUCER to CAXTON, completing the History of English 
Literature from the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. 5s. 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Being a Dictionary of 
Men avd Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lioyp OC. Sanpers. 
With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. Cheap E tition, 103. 61. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S POEMS. A Selection. Edited by 


JouNn Dennis. 33s. 6d. 


NATURE’S WONDER-WORKERS. Being some Short Life 


Histories in the Insect World. By Kate R. Lovett. Illustrated, 5:, 


MAGIC at HOME. By Professor Horrman. Fully Illus- 
trated, 5s. 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. Volume II. 


numerous Original Illustrations. Containing 763 pp., 9s. 


With 


The MARVELLOUS BUDGET. Being 65,536 Stories of 


Jack and Jill. By the Rev. F. Bennett. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLROOM and HOME THEATRICALS. By Arruur 


Waveu. With Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, price 5s. 
SIGNA CHRISTI: Evidences of Christianity set forth in 


the Person and Work of Christ. By James AitcHison, Minister of Erskine 
Church, Falkirk, Author of “ ‘The Chronicle of Mites,” &c. 





S/R ROBERT BALL'S POPULAR WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. 
Now ready, a amen EDITION of 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. [Illustrated by Chromo- 
Plates and Wood-Engravings, 12s, 6d, 
Il. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks wi 
Wonders of Pony Korner with Tome People about the 





ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. Cheap 


Edition. A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricit: 
in Modern Life. With nearly 850 Illustrations, 9s. = oe 


CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPZDIA. New and Cheap 


Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. Cheap 
Edition. In Two Parts: German-English, and English-German. By 
EvizaBeTH WEIR. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. Volumes III. 


and IV. 5s. each. 


GUIDE to EMPLOYMENT for BOYS. By W.S. Bearp, 
F.R.G.S. 1s. 6d. 


The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 1890-91. 
Year. Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 5s, 


CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Vo!ume for 1890. 


The WOMAN’S WORLD VOLUME for 1890. 18s. 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE VOLUME for 1890. 9s. 
The QUIVER VOLUME fo: 1830. 7s. €d. 

GAUDEAMUS. One Hundr:d Songs for Schools and 


Colleges. Edited by Joun Farmez. 5s. 
HOW to SHADE from MODEL3, COMMON OBJECTS, 
and CASTS of ORNAMENT. By W. E. Sparxrs. With 25 Plates, 3s. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR ATLAS. Containing 24 Coloured 


Maps and 24 pages of Statist‘cal Informitio:. 33. 6d. 


OBJECT-LESSONS from NATURE. By Professor L. C. 


Mutt. Fuily Lilastrated, 23. €d. 
COMMERCIAL BOTANY of the NINETEENTH 


Saertusr. By J. R. Jacxsoy, A.I.°., of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
3. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
JACK GORDON, KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Barctay 


NortH. 22. 


The DIAMOND BUTTON; WHOSE WAS IT? By Bar- 


CLAY NoRTH. 2s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY. 
Price, cloth, 2s, each; boards, ls. each. 
The ANTIQUARY. By Sir Watrer Scorr. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2vols. By Cuartes Dickens. 


Second 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. New and 


Enlarged Series. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume for 1890. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth 
gilt, 38. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE.” 


QO fF HELLO. 


Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


Ready the first week in December, price £3 10s. 





CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from 3d. to 50 guineas, will be sent on request post-free to any address. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 901. NOVEMBER, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Sir Starrorp NoRTHCOTE. 

Wanted, A New REicion: Practica, Hints TO 
Ambitious Youne MEn. 

Tarsus—Past AND PRESENT. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Sxa-FisHInG aT THE Care. By William Greswell. 

A Twick-MarRIED CouPrpLeE: A TALE FROM THE 


CurnEsz. By Robert K. Douglas. 
Daytr anv Beatrice, By Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B. 


Tur New Lituraics oF THE ScoTttsH Kirk. By 
A. K. H. B. 

A NIGHT oN THE Fuats. By a Son of the Marshes. 

MeEnpeEtssonn’s “Dustto” sy Moonuicut. By 
Samuel Reid. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps, 24-29. 

Customs. By Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., 
ty 

Tue Two BuicuTs In IRELAND. 
Witt1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


Contents ror NOVEMBER. 
REMEDIES FoR In1sH DistREsS. By Michael Davitt. 
STANLEY AND Emin Pasua, By Dr. Carl Peters. 
CaTHERINE Bootu. By Josephine Butler. 
Recent EXPERIMENTS IN CoLonisaTIon. By Arnold 


White. 
Mr. Lecxy’s Last Votumes. By Justin McCarthy, 
THE Orisis ON THE Stock ExcHaANGE. By G. 
Bartrick Baker. 
A Worupiy Woman.—VI.-IX. By Vernon Lee. 
INFANT MARRIAGE IN INDIA. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. 
Intvsion In Reiicion. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
Tue Irish LAnD-PuRCHASE BILL, By William 
O’Connor Morris. 
LocaL AND IMPERIAL FINANCE OF THE LAST Four 
Years. By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 
IsBistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 


Srupres 1n Cuaracter. No. V.—MRs. 
By General Booth. 
Art Notes 1n Nortu Itaty. By Walter Pater. 
A RapicaL ProgramMME.—Part V. By the Right 
Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 
Tue SuFFERINGS OF RussIAN EXILES. 
Volkhovsky. 
MopeErnN Topsy-TURVFYDOM. 
A STARVED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, 
Bradlaugh, M.P. 
InpDIAN CHILD MARRIAGES. 
1, By Cardinal Manning. 
2. By Mrs. Fawcett. 
THe WHOLE Duty or Critics. By Brander 
Matthews. 
Ture Woripv’s Desire. Book III. Chaps, 3-5. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents, NOVEMBER, 1890. Price 2s. 6d. 

1, Popery AND Home-RvLE. By Samuel Fothergill. 

2, THE PouiticaL Position OF HOoLLanp, By 
Samuel Richard van ere. 

3. Lux Munv1. By Walter Lloyd. 

4, Tue INTELLECTUAL OOWARDICE OF WOMEN. By 
Geoffrey Mortimer. 

5, HoUSEKEEPING TROUBLES IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
Cotontes. By OC. J. Ro 





Boots. 


By Felix 


By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
By Charles 





we. 
6. GroRGE BucHANAN. By David G. Ritchie. 
7. SHOULD UNIVERSITIES BE INTERNATIONAL? By 
Richard G. Janion. 
8. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
ScIENCE. 

2. PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

8. SoctoLoGy aND POoLitics. 

4, History AND BIOGRAPHY. 

5. Betues LETTRES, 
9, Home AFFAIRS. 
London: EpwarD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.0. 


HE EXPOSITOR for NOVEMBER 
contains the Third and Concluding Article of 
Mr. ARTHUR W. HUTTON on “CARDINAL 
NEWMAN.” The highest Catholic authority in 
England says:—“It is a photograph, dagtulnsty 
accurate and truthful, and not unkindly done.” The 
three numbers sent, post-free, for 3s. 
—— Hopper and StovexHToN, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 











~NEW TALE, now ready. 
U NCLE GEORGE, 
Price 1s,; post-free, 1s, 3d. 


Tue Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 PDs» hand-made paper, 
price 10s. 6d. 

ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 

) AFFINITIES: being Analogies between the 

Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE. 





BIcKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.O. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
HOMES OF FAMILY NAMES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

By HENRY BROUGHAM GUPPY, 

M.B. Edin., F.R.S. Edin., &c. 


** Should have attractions for a very large number of 
people.” ‘It fills a gap in the reference library, and 
certainly enriches the literature of nomenclature.” 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers to the Queen & H.R.H.the Prince of Wales, 
59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, 
: gilt top, printed on Fine Papier Ingrés. 
With Etched Illustrations, and Plans Hand-Coloured. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, FLS., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
1890. 


KENT, and CO., Limited. 





Just published, price 12s., 2 vols., cloth. 


CORRESPONDENCE & SPEECHES 
OF THE LATE 


MR. PETER RYLANDS, M.P. 
With a Sketch of his Career. 


By his Son, L. GORDON RYLANDS, B.A., 
Author of “Crime, its Causes and Remedy.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD and SON. 








8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—A 


PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of “ The Philo- 
sophy of Self-Consciousness’’ and ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 

** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”— 
Literary World, ‘‘ Beneath the profusion of philo- 
sophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
vein of thought.”—Mind. ‘Successful as a protest 
= the excessive study of physicists,’’—Saturday 

eview. 


London: KEGAN PAUL and CO., Limited. 


FOURTH EDITION, in 8vo, price 2ls., 
cloth, now ready. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to 
the PRESENT TIME. Designed as a Text-Book 
for Students and others. By T. P. TasweEt1- 
Lana@MeEapD, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, 
Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices, by 
C. H. CarmiIcHakL, M.A. Oxon, 





London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 
13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Price 1s., post-free, 


NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. London: James 
Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle St. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cottins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.””—Mr. SPENCER, in face, 

WIitiiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





— 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 


By Es Srvart, Author of “ A Faire D; » 
**Muriel’s Marriage,” &. 3 vols, — 


The SECRET of the RIVER. 


By Dora RussELL, Author of “ Footprints i 
Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &. 2 vols, — 


The LAST of the FEN. 


WICKES. By Heten Sutton, Author of 
“Dagmar,” &. 3 vols. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. 


Max BrEREs¥FoRD. 2 vols, 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 


ORESsWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


ALL for NAUGHT. By 


WILFRID Woo.ttam, M.A. 3 vols. 


By 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





TAMMERERS should read a book 


by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. - 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








BEAND & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Syores. PRO- 





| teint MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—_— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ee, for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





DATURA TATULA, for 


THE BEST 


Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s.,. 6s., 8s. and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s,, 10s, and 18s. For Non 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d. 


5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8yvo, Yoth extra, with Portrait, Teas 4 
BARING-GOULD.—SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 


TRANGE EVENTS. Second Series. By 8, 
SAniNG-GOULD, Author of “Mehalah.” Demy 


8vo, 10s, 6d. (Ready. 


A LOST ILLUSION. 


By Lesuiz Kerr, Author of * The Chilcotes,” 
“ pe. Hurricane in Petticoats,” &. 3 vote ea 
jady 


The HONOURABLE MISS : 


a Tale of a Country Town. By L. T. MgapeE, 
Author of “ Scamp and I,” i ‘Girl of the 
People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8v0. [ Ready. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 


ManvittE Fenn, Author of ‘The Vicar’s 
People,” “ Eli’s Children,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
[Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meapeg, Author of ‘‘ Scamp and I,” &. 
Ilustrated by R. Barnes, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 


DUMPS and I. By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of ‘‘ Dcrothy Fox,” &. ee. “4 
W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d [Re 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy 


Who Wonld Not Go to Sea. By G. ManvitLe 
Fenn, Author of “In the King’s Name,” &c, 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. [ Ready. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 


VOYAGE. By W. Ciark RUSSELL, Author of 
“The Wreck of the *‘Grosvenor,’” &c. Illus. 
trated by Gordon Browne. (Ready. 


y KE. LYNN ¥ LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Linton. Tenth and 
Cheaper ee post 8vo, ls, (Ready. 


BARING-GOULD. 


OLD COUN TRY LIFE. By 


8S. Bartne-Goutp, M.A. Second Edition, with 
65 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy 
life and movement, full of quaint stories Se 
told, will not be excelled by any book to be published 
throughout the ia Sound, hearty, and English to 
the core.”—World, 

METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


DISENCHANTMENT : an 


Every-Day Story. By F. Mase. ‘Se 
Author of “‘ The Plan of Campaign.” [Ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social 


Romance. By 8S. Barina-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c. 


JACQUETTA. ByS. Baring- 


Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epya Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan.” A New 
Edition, With Portrait of the Author. 


ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With og and Plans. By H. 
DE B. Gipsins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times. 
“‘ The writer is well-informed, and from first to last 
his work is profoundly interesting.” —Scots Observer. 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. 


Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Mag- 
netism, oan pe 2 » Physiology, 
Seton ent, and LLIOT STEEL, 


M.A., F. » Senior Natural Science Master in 
me ey phere School. 147 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BALLADS of the BRAVE. 


Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and 
Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, iy og vy. F. LANGBRIDGE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s [Just ready. 
“A capital Christmas gift for a boy.”—Graphic. 
“This charming volume is a healthy book for boys, 
including old boys.””—Echo. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 933 pp., 32s. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM the ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT at ABBOTSFORD. 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS “LIFE” AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, WITH 2 PORTRAITS, FAC-SIMILES, Xe. 


“Lest it should be supposed that the extracts given in Lockhart’s ‘ Life ’ represent 
the greater part of what was worth reproducing from Sir Walter’s Journal, it may be 
stated that nearly half of the matter in the two printed volumes is now made public for 
the first time, while much that is familiar to the readers of the ‘ Life’ had passed 
through the editorial alembic and undergone a change in the process.” 


“Sir Walter Scott resembles the best of those knights in the olden days of 
chivalry that excited his imagination and inspired his pen. Like them, he lived 
without fear and died without reproach, his honour being dearer to him than his 
life-blood. We realise this better after perusing the vivid and instructive pages of 
his Journal. While reading it he seems to stand before us again as he was in the 
flesh, and we almost forget that his hallowed dust has long since mingled with 
that of his ancestors in Dryburgh Abbey. Although many of the details are 
melancholy, yet the interest of the whole is entrancing, and the Journal is a most 
precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.”—Quarterly Review, October, 1890. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


MUDIE'S seeecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, 22 ON SUBSCRIPTION. 








30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


HEAD OFFICE 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir - "hon Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; — the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The —— Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly po popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
J. COLLIS BROWNE’S ORLOROD EH! E 
Is a Certain Cure in ouonuna. DYSENTERY, age ag COLICS, &. > 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE E's CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimon stiom ies each bott 
Sore ManuractuzeR—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33 St..W.0. In Bottles, 1g. 14d., 25, 9d., 43, 6d. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Ready next week. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘The Pairyland of Science.”’ 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with numerous Illustrations, price 6s. ; 
bound in calf extra, 11s. 





ConTENTS, 
Chapter 1—The MAGICIAN’S CHAMBER by meogm sent. 
»  2—MAGIC GLASSES and HOW to USE THEM 


»  3.—FAIRY RINGS and HOW THEY ARE MADE. 
»  4—The LIFE-HISTORY of LICHENS and MOSSES, 
»  5.—The HISTORY of a po a STREAM, 


E STARS, 
» 8 —LITTLE BEINGS from a MINIATURE OCEAN. 
» _9—The DARTMOOR PONIES, 
» 10.—The MAGICIAN'S DREAM of ANCIENT DAYS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand. 
Post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, vd edges, 63.; calf extra, lls. 
“ Deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”—Times. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Amceba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand, post 8vo, with upwards of 
100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, 11s. x 
“The work forms a charming introduction to the study of zoology—the science 
of living things—which, we trust, will find its way into many hands.’’—Nature. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. Fifth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf.extra, 143, 
“We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buckley has 
_ no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. 
he illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.’’—Spectator. 


A SHORT BISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; and of the 


Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Re-arranged, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14«. 


Also a NEW EDITION of 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE: or, the Great Backboned 


Family. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 16mo (sold 
separately), cloth gilt, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. each. 
By the Division of this Popular Work into Two Volumes—Vol. I., FISHES and 
BIRDS, and Vol. II., MAMMALIA, sold separately, it is hoped that the convenience 
and taste of purchasers may be better met. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S NEW BOOK, 
“ WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 
LIGHT: a Tale of the Early Christians,” 
with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, 
will be ready at all Bookstalls and Book- 
sellers’ on MONDAY, November 10th. 
(“ Heinemann’s International Library,” Vol. 
IV.), price 3s. 6d., cloth ; 2s. 6d., paper. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Now ready, One Shilling. 
Feap. 8vo, 212 pp. 
ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
HE DEMONIAC. By Watters Besant, Author of 
“* Katharine Regina,” ‘‘ The Inner House,” “ Doubts of Dives,’”’ &c. 

“ The feelings are wrought up to so intense a pitch of interest that we could 
have heartily wished the dénouement had been different.”—Saturday Review, 

“ A very pretty little Christmas gift it is.”"—Spectator. 

“‘A charming tale of constancy which irresistibly draws out our deepest 
sympathies, one of those perfect pictures of a true woman’s love which few can 
conjure up more cleverly than Mr. Besant.”—Temperance Record, 
|” oe 

Danghter,” &c. 21 Illustrations by W. Dewar. 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London: SrmPxin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited. 





Crown 8vo, 256 pp., Two Shillings. 
and I. By Epear Lsz, Author of “ Pharaoh’s 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 


and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
ss and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Gnineas, Ask for Hotel 
ckets, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ne 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





gent, or at the Office, 











<a 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e_ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 kina 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Boren, of the 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AME 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


YJ Petates oh 2S PROT AIRS. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMP T, reprinted ( 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamve, 2 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRET ARy. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. " 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES, 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT OOMPANY (incorporateg 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trast and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se. 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


EDWIN GARROD, Secretary, 














CLOSING OF ISSUE. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1893 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice that, having allotted 
£312,220 of this Stock, they have determined to CLOSE the ISSUE after 
NOVEMBER 13th proximo, up to which date they are prepared to receive 
applications. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half. 
early on March Ist and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, 
heffield; or by their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 
Lombard Street. No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount 
in excess of that sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment 
Act, 1889, this Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Oorpora- 
tion Stock. Forms of Prospectus, &,, and all information uired, will be sup. 
plied by W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar, 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
October 23rd, 1890, 


| ares TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 











INVESTED FUNDS «+» £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID . 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FinanciaL Position, 

Existing Assurances .., eo one ..- 27,470,866 
Invested Funds... ooo * ° me 623,456 
Annual Income... on ons oe ove ase 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... oo ove ose 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared - 1,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year's 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——_—.————_ 
OvuTSIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

£ s. d. £:.d. 
RATE - cccapitvasesssosnbihguenanutoshe 10 10 0] Narrow Column ..............060 310 0 
Half-Page ....... Half-Column 115 06 
Quarter-Page 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......cccercores £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...........cecersssreces £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
ine for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


Serms of Subscription, 
~~ 
Judi tage to any part of the United a a 
a: —. . BL 8 Cre Oh Sere 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &.... ow 1H CuO 8.40 6 3 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Ornam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





Quarterly. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN 8S. MACKENZIE, M.A., Glas., B.A. Cantab. 
ini , Cambridge, and Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy in 
Fellow of Trinity a Owens College, Manchester. [Just ready. 
i be safely commended to those who are interested in the 
cad naltana cer Aes - do not shrink from their study ina comprehensive 
and philosophi manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes well.”— 


Times. 


NEW LIST. 


~e * 





NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “OLRIG GRANGE.” 
1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 67. 


A HERETIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WALTER ©. SMITH, M.A., Author of “‘Olrig Grange.” 


| In a few days, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF POEMS, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s., each. 
OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK. 
KILDROSTAN. 
HILDA. Fourth Edition. 
“tei * Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for the most tragic conception 
of Tt ie te that has hitherto been fashioned into wennk-Deetie pA sag 
“These poems are really dramatic, genuinely pathetic, and will bear reading 
over and over again.’’—Westminster Review. 
Also, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
THOUGHTS AND FANCIES FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price 23. 6d. 
“ 4 delightfal little book of sacred poetry.”—Nottingham Express. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 656 pp., price 3s. 6d, 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE. 


Collected and Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
Trinity Congregatisnal Church, Glasgow. 
“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world.”— 


Christian World. : : 
“Jt should be on the same shelf as Thomas a Kempis.”—Sheffield Independent. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


New Edition, including additional services for Baptism, admission into the 
Christian Church, the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, the Visitation of the Sick, and 
the Burial of the Dead. [Just ready, 


LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By Rev. JOSEPH LECKIE, D.D. 
Author of “Sermons preached at Ibrox.’’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


SERMONS PREACHED AT IBROX. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“A new—new at least to us—and original preacher has appeared. There is a 
strange impress of power in these discourses. They combine a frequent beauty 
and finish of expression of the newest kind.’’—Ezpositor, 


THE SALVATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


By ROBERT T. JEFFREY, M.D., 
Author of * Voices from Calvary.” 


Crown 8vo, 420 pp., 6s, 


(In a few days. 


(This day. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1,360 pp., price 323, 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
IMMANUEL KANT. 


EDWARD CAIRD, ULtD., 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton Co'leze, Oxford. 

“Tt is quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution 
that has been made by xn English writer to the understanding of Kant’s whole 
philosophical achievement. It is every way a thorough and masterly perfor- 

ance.’’— Mind. 
me At last we have in English a critical exposition of ‘ The Critical Philosophy 
of Kant’ which, for thoroughness and ability, can hold up its head before any 
similar attempt in other langnages.”"—Academy. _ 7m 

“‘The object of this book is to give a connected view of the Critical Philosophy, 
showing the relations of the three ‘Critiques’ to each other, and to the other 
works of Kant, which may be regarded as illustrations or developments of his 
main arguments. The first part, on the ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ deals with 
the same subject as my former work, entitled ‘The Philosophy of Kant,’ but, 
except in a few passages, it is not a reproduction of it.”—Extract from PREFACE. 


MEDIAVAL SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTERS ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 


By H. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D, 
Under-Secretary for Scotland, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. 


By 
Professor of Moral 


[In the press, 


TALES FROM SPENSER, CHOSEN FROM 
THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE, 
Feap. 8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 64, 

“© Tales from Spenser’ is a delightful book for children. The allegory is 

roperly ignored, comment there is none, and the writer narrates the fascinating 
ah of Una, Florimel), Pastorella, and so forth with admirable fidelity and 
sympathy, in a style that is both simple and elegant. The book could not have 
been better executed had it been the work of the Lambs,”—Sa'urday Review, 
December 21st, 1289. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to 
the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





Glasgow : 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
TOLD by the FIRESIDE. Original Stories 


E. Nespit, Heten Mirman, L, T. Mzape, Mrs, WorTHINGaToN Briss, 

rs. MoLESWORTH, Rowk Linaston, M. 0. Lez, Mrs. Mackay, G. ManvVILLE 

Fenn, Atice Weber, E. M. Green, Epwarp GARRETT, THEO. Girt, Mrs. 

Ge.uiz, Rev. Forsss E, Wixstow, Emma MarsHALL. Illustrated with 16 

Coloured and 80 Black-and-White Pictures by Mrs. Seymour Lucas. 4to, 
boards, price 5s. 


JOHN CHINAMAN at HOME. Description 


versified by Rowe Lineston. Fully Illustrated by R. A. Ja " : 
all in Colour, 4to, boards, price 5s. ore y numann. 28 pp.» 


OVER the SEA: Stories of Two Worlds, 


Edited by A. ParcHert Martin. Told by Mrs. CampneLy Praep, “TasMa,’”” 
Mrs. PatcHeTt Martin, Miss M. Senior Cuark, Countess DE La Warr, F. 
E. WEATHERLEY, Hume Nispett, H. B. Marriotr Watson. With 8 
Coloured and 40 Black-and-White Illustrations, 4to, boards, price 3s. 6d. 


HEARTS and VOICES : Songs of the Better 


Land. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by Henry Rytanp, and 30 Black-and- 
White. 4to, boards, price 2s. 6d, 


STORIES for SOMEBODY. By Epira Car- 


RINGTON. Profusely Illustrated by Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley). 
Crown 4to, cloth, 6s. 


WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN. By E. M. 


Green. 50 Illustrations by W. Burton. 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


The LITTLE LADIES. By Heten Minmay. 


With 50 Illustrations by Emily Harding. Crown 4to, price 6s, 


The MYSTERY of the RAT-TAILED GREY; 


or, the Curate in charge. Ry W. J. Hopason. Crown 4to, boards, profusely 
Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST. 


HELEN F, HETHERINGTON and the Rev. Darwin Burton, 
“There can be no question as to the tolerance and breadth of view displayed 
by the joint authors in treating the important subjects of their interesting work.’” 
—Morning Post. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
CUTLASS and CUDGEL: a Tale of the Old 


South Coast. By GrorGE MANVILLE Fenn. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


STEADY and STRONG; or, a Friend in 


Need. By R.M.Frenman. [Illustrated by A. Foorde Hughes. A Tale of 
Schoolboy Life. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


IN the ENEMY’S COUNTRY. By A. H. 


Drury. Illustrated by H. Petherick. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The SLAVE PRINCE. By the Ven. Arch- 


deacon CHISWELL. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


rice 5s. 
The LOG of the ‘BOMBASTES.’ By Hxxny 


FritH. Mlustrated by Walter William May, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


The RAJAH’S LEGACY; or, the Secret of 


r tgycur 4 Temple. Bo 4 Davip Ker. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Crown 
vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne 
Beae. Illustrated by Marcella Walker. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
CROOKED §. By Austin Crarz. Illustrated 


by John Leighton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POOR and PLAIN: a Story for the Elder 


Girls. By Mrs. Seymour. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 


CATHEDRAL BELLS. Story by Vin Vincent. 


A New Edition. Illustrated by W. Rainey. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


The GIRL’S OWN POETRY BOOK. Edited 


by E. Davenport. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The QUEEN of the RANCHE. By Mrs. 


Hornrsroox and J. L. Hornrprook, Illustrated by John Proctor. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AT ALL COST. By C. Hotroyp. Illustrated 


by A. M. Fenn. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WINNING HER WAY;; or, Left in Difficul- 


ties. By E. Matcotm Turner. [Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
King 


The LITTLE COLONISTS; or, 


Penguin’s Land. By Tueo. Girt. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


CLAUDE and CLAUDIA. By Mrs. Herserr 


Martin. Illustrated by Caroline Paterson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


TRUE of HEART: a Story. By Kay Spen, 


Author of ‘‘Granny’s Story Box.’? A New Edition. Illustrated by A. H. 


Collins. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
for Girls. By 


ROLLICA REED: a Story 


Euiza Kerr. Illustrated by Annie S, Fenn. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON; and SYDNEY. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST OF BOOKS. 


Reissue, in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each (formerly 5s.) 


THE ALDINE POETS. 
BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rosserrt, 


and Portrait. (Ready. 
KEATS. Edited by Lord Hoveuron, and 
Portrait. (Ready. 


CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the 


Rev. A. W. Hitt. With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, and a Portrait. [Ready. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes 


by T. AsHE, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait, and an 
Engraving of Greta Hall, 2 vols. Ready. 


The TRAGIC MARY. By Micuarr Fietp, 


Author of “‘ Long Ago,” “ Callirhoé,”’ Canute the Great,’’ &c. Small Edition, 
on hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, with Design in Gold by Mr. Selwyn Image, 60 Copies only (numbered), 
feap. 4to, 21s, net. 

** As regards Mary herself the play is finely impartial. It well represents the 
woman from whom...... might have come the great desire, d’étre célébre et d’étre 
aimé,—the woman whose constant boast it was, ‘My heart is great.’’’—Academy. 

** She fails to charm; there is not a flash of gaiety in all her speeches; hers is a 
sickly sensuousness, a dyspeptic love, a frail and fitful ambition.””—Scots Observer. 

“The strangely complex character of Mary, passionate, generous, full of all 
queen! and feminine charm, is disclosed by many a delicate and subtle touch.’’— 
Scottish Leader. 

* Vigour of presentment and a glow of colour more dazzling than delicate are 
....to be found in this.picture of Mary Stuart.’’—Spectator. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. net. 


The SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES, Author of ‘‘ Prometheus the Fire-Giver,” ‘‘ Eros and Psyche,” &c. 

** We shall be surprised if their republication, together with the new poems 

associated with them, does not satisfy competent critics that Mr. va is a poet 

of genuine and original inspiration, whose felicitous command of language is 
associated with an austere and delicate taste in versification.”—Times, 


THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, 15s. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by 


Mrs. ALFRED Gatty, Author of “‘ Parables from Nature,” &c. Edited by 
Horatia K. F, EpEN and Ergeanor Lioyp. With an Appendix on the Con- 
struction of Dials by W. RicHarpson. And numerous Tinsualions. 

*‘ We have quoted many of these beautiful legends, which would serve as texts 
for many a sermon. But no one who does not turn to the book itself can realise 
how many beauties remain untold. The collection which Mrs. Gatty originated, 
and which has been continued by loving and painstaking hands, is, we repeat, a 
unique one.’’—Guardian, 


Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in FRANCE. 


~ f the late Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A. New Edition, with Reduced Fac-similes 
of the Author’s Sketches. Revised by Epwarp BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FEUDALISM: its Rise, Progress, and Con- 


sequence. A Series of Lectures delivered at Gresham College. By J. T. 
Asp, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, and Law Professor at Gresham College. 


The ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
Containing the whole of the Copyright Notes of Lord Braybrooke. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 


Deciphered by the Rev. J. Smuitu, M.A., from the original Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library. Edited, with a Short Life and Notes, by Ricnarp 
Lord BRAYBROOKE. With Appendix containing additional Letters, an Index, 


and 31 Engravings, 4 vols., 5s. each. 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS.—Right 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, Edited by A. JEssorr, D.D. 3 vols., with 3 
Portraits, 3s. 6d. each, 

** Dr, Jessopp has added a reprint of the autobiography of the author, which 
was published by him in a limited and now scarce edition, a,few years ago...... 
Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and 
complete edition of so justly famous a book, and will congratulate themselves 
that it has found so competent and skilful an editor as Dr. Jessopp.””—Times. 

** Dr. Jessopp has not fallen into the pitfall into which so many editors are 
caught with regard to annotations. His notes are brief and necessary, never 
long and superfiuous.”’"—Morning Post. 

“Dr. Jessopp has done everything that was necessary to elucidate the text ; 
and we may safely prophesy that in its new form the book will be more eagerly 
sought for than ever it was.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS 


ANTONINUS. Translated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. By GroraE Lone, M.A. 
at np <- the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 
pott 8vo, 6s. 

Fine-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies (numbered), post 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HYDRO- 


DYNAMICS and SOUND. By A. B. Bassett, M.A., F.R.S., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Wide feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PASTEUR and RABIES. By Tuomas M. 


Dotan, M.D., F.R.C.S., Author of “The Nature and Treatment of Hydro- 
phobia,” &. 


** Dr. Dolan states his case with energy and point.’’—Scots Observer. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


* A fresh and pleasant story..,...The inc'dents, if not speciall 
sufficiently out of the common.’—Athenzum, ” tinea remarkable, are 
“The story is lifelike and acute in description, while th R 
humonr is most remarkable. It should be read.” —The Colowios se8 teat, of its 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOMB- LO” OF 
Ready this day, with all the Illustrations of the former Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


By 


NEW AND Onna EDITION OF “HODGE AND 


MASTERS.” 
Ready this day, in 1 vol, crown Svo, 7s. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
On November 12th, 8vo, 16s, 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements 


History, and Usage. By Joun Ear xe, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 


of Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Philology of the English Tongue,” &c. 


Just published, small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut ed: i 
° . ” ONE SHILLING. ° _ 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


“Full of the poet’s finest work in song or dramatic lyric, and altogether as 
good as any selection could be, From ‘ Paracelsus’ to ‘ Asolando,’ the full range 
of Browning’s poetry is represented.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION of MAZZINI’S LIFE and WORKS. 


To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, each. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
ia ;” and Vols. IL, IV., and VI, “CRITICAL and 


*,* VOL. I. is READY, and the subsequent Vols, will follow at Monthly Intervals, 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST 


DREAMS by FRENCH FIRESIDES: 


Stories composed beside the German Camp-Fires before Paris, 1870. Trans- 
lated from the German of RicHarp LEANDER by Miss JEssIE RALEIGH. 
Illustrated by Louis Wain, Feap. ito, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

[Now ready. 


TYCHO BRAHE: a Picture of 


Scientific Life and Work in the Sixteenth Century. By J. L. E. Dreyer, 
Ph.D., F.R.A.S., Director of the Observatory, Armagh. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 6d, [Now ready. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. (New Edition, 1890.) A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the 
best style of the art, containing the Latest Discoveries and New Boundaries, 
and accompanied with a Geographical Introduction and a Newly Compiled 
Index of 80,000 Names, giving the Latitude and Longitude of every place in 
the Atlas, In folio half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s, 

[Now ready. 


GUIDE to the RIVIERA: Winter 


Resorts on the Mediterranean from Marseilles to Leghorn. New and 
Revised Edition. By C. B. Brack. Illustrated with numerous Plans and 
Maps, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


DE QUINCEY’S COLLECTED 


WRITINGS. Edited by Davip Masson, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature, University of Edinburgh. Vols, I. to XIII. now ready, 
to be completed in 14 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. each. 

[Now publishing. 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


(Copyright.) In25 vols. demy 8vo, price 6d. each, to be published in Monthly 
Volumes, commencing November Ist. This edition, which has undergone 
careful collation with the Manuscript material in the Publishers’ possession, 
will be accompanied with Explanatory Glossaries, be printed from a new fount 
of type combining conciseness with legibility, and illustrated with Intro- 
ductory Vignettes by artists of reputation. [Vol I. now ready. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. 


Ee Comine Session: Breakers AnEap. By F. Greenwood. 

7" BurRMAN AND His CREED. By Sir Lepel Griffin. 

THE NATIONAL Pouicy OF THE UNITED States. By Moreton Frewen. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF TroPicaL AFRica. By H. H. Johnston. 

Worx Wurtz Ye Have THE Licut. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

Rurat LirE 1n THE FourTeeNTH Century. By A. Mary F, Robinson 
f (Madame James Darmsteter). 
‘ Reason Atong. By W. H. Mallock. 

Rosert DavenPort. By A. O. Swinburne. 

My Lire my Russian Prisons. By Felix Volkhovsky. 

One or Our Conquerors. Chaps. 7-10, By George Meredith. 


J. ROSE TROUP. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 


Demy Svo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 16s. [Now ready, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 


By Oswatp CrawrurD, C.M.G., her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With 
numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur Walter, Mr. 
Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, Mr, A. Lee, and the Author, 
Royal 8vo, price 18s, 

*,* This Work deals, at first hand, with the habits and customs of the people 
of Portugal in town and country, with their folk-lore, traditions, legends, ballads, 
sports, arts, games, and music, with Portuguese national institutions, politics, 
and ethnology, and, largely, with the aspects of the country, its zoology, ornith- 
ology, botany, sport, and agriculture. 


W. BEATTY KINGSTON. 


A JOURNALIST'S JOTTINGS. By W. 


Beatry Kinaston, Author of ‘‘A Wanderer’s Notes,” “Monarchs I have 
Met,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s, 


HENRY P. WELLS. 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P. WELLS. Crown 4to, with 137 
Illustrations, price 9s, 


MAJOR A. B. ELLIS. 


The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 


SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B, Ex.is, Author of ‘‘ The 
Tshi-Speaking People.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review of October 25th says:—*‘ A really valuable book—a book 
that will be an almost necessary adjunct to the libraries of African students and 
politicians interested in Africa...... exceedingly interesting.” 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SPALDING. 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel Spatpine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Spectator of October 25th says:— One of the most interesting and 
striking characters in history...... Colonel Spalding has done his work well 
From first page to last, the book is intensely interesting...... The book ought to be 
read, and ought to be popular.” 


Mrs, C, A. READ, 


The GOLDSMITH’S WARD. By Mrs. C. 


A. Reap. Crown 8yvo, with 27 Illustrations. [Shortly. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


Now being issued Monthly, containing all the Original Illustrations by 
“ Phiz,’’ Seymour, George Gruikshank, George Cattermole, Marcus Stone, 
S. L. Fildes, Maclise, R.A., Stansfield, Landseer, Leech, 
Vol. IX. OLIVER TWIST and A TALE of TWO CITIES, with 24 Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and 16 by ‘* Phiz.”” Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BERTHA THOMAS. 


SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 


crown 8yo, 


2 vols. 


ROBERT HAIGH. 


IDOLATERS. By Robert Haigh. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


IN LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian Transcript. 


By Mortey Roserts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
* A clever and charming story......On almost eve 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist...... 
charming heroine,” —Speaker. 


page there is something to 
ary Morris is a perfectly 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Vols. VII, and VIII., 1793-1800. With Index to the Complete Work. 8vo0, 362. 


*,* Vols, I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols, V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s, 





NEW BOOK BY MISS A. M. CLERKE. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE, 
Author of “A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century.” 


With 6 Plates and 50 Woodcuts in the Text. 1 vol. 8vo, 2ls, 





NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD AND ANDREW LANG. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A COMPANION TO ‘‘ THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. Ford and Lancelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


SIDNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. Deland, 


Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. W. Macxatt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 8vo, 16s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS into GREEK 


and LATIN VERSE. Edited by Robert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek. New Edition, 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT. HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By Srantey Lane-Poo.E, 
hes neh _—_— New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


The PRELUDE to MODERN HISTORY: 


being a Brief Sketch of the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth 
Century. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, Nottingham, With 5 
Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. By the late ARNOLD 
TornseEe, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; together with a Short Memoir 
by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 


By Epwarp Moorg, D.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Author of 
“‘ Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,” ‘* Time- 
References in the Divina Commedia,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM 


CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. By S. W. Kortte, Ph.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. 8vo, 153. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1889, 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1888 


can still be had. 
A LIVING EPITAPH: a Novel. By G. 


Coxtmore, Anthor of “ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By R. McWitt1am, B.A., Inspector to the School Board 
for London. From A.D, 673 to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 4. 6d. or in 
Five Parts, ls, each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. 
Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 
With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 











THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. Including Reminiscences of Landseer, Frank 


Stone, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Richmond, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Turner, Macready, Sir Robert Peel, David Wilkie, Maclise, Cruikshank 
Albert Smith, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, Mulready, Lord Byron, Charles Mathews, &c. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, , 


By WILLERT BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century, including 


Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Balfe, Benedict, Malibran, Sims Reeves, Gustave Doré, Chopin, Spohr, Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Charles 
Kean, Dion Boucicault, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni, Titiens, Adelina Patti, Longfellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, Ole 
Bull, By WILLERT BEALE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283. 

By COLONEL CORBETT. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. 


By a Semi-Professional, Colonel CORBETT, late Shropshire Militia. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by Sturgess, 15s. 
EDITED by DR. JANSEN. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, as Told in his Letters. From the German, 


by MAY HERBERT. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 
By MR. SALT. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By Henry S. Sarr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
eer By MISS WALKER. : 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. Containing Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale 


Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt,&c. By BETTINA WALKER In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris, By Marie Coren, Author of “ Ardath,” 


** A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Ruopa Broventon, Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Nancy,” &c. 8 vols. 


crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ The Channings,” 
i Se eee By the AUTHOR of “ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





TWO NEW ADDITIONS to BENILEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &c. In 1 vol. er. 8vo, 6s. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “Not Like Other Girls,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FEW STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of é ROME to the TIME of 


AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. DICKSON. The Popular Kdition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d, 
*,* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and II., 2ls.; Vol. IIL., 103. 6d. ; Vol. IV., 153, 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. 


By Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. DICKSON. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


The HEAVENS. By Ameper Guitemin. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 
The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and Formation and Develop- 
ment of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens, 


Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “‘ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &. The Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 6s, 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By Waurer Farquuar 


HOOK, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with the exception of III. [reprinting], IV., 
VI., and VII.), 15s. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Micner, by 


ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, price 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor, by AnpREw 


SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French 


of M. THIERS, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most celebrated Personages referred to in the Work 
on Steel by William Greatback. 5 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. _ ; . ademcatienes 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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